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PROFESSOR  MacNAMARA,  President  of  the  School  bearing  his  name  at  77 
and  79  West  South  Temple  Street,  says  his  work  is  not  miraculous,  though  much 
that  is  done  there  appears  much  like  it. 

George  Henry  Townsend  of  625  N.  1st  Street,  was  brought  to  his  place  the 
other  night  for  immediate  treatment,  as  his  case  was  nearing  the  fatal  point, 
(Gravel  Stones)  and  all  who  knew  him  said  he  would  have  died  in  24  hours  had 
these  been  removed  by  Professor  MacNamara;  but  after  one  treatment,  without  knife 
or  medicine  the  worst  and  largeet  of  them  were  removed,  and  he  went  to  work  the 
next  day.  In  three  treatments  he  was  fully  recovered  and  has  not  had  a  treatment 
since. 

Mr.  Townsend  works  for  Silver  Brothers,  and  can  be  consulted  at  any  time  with 
reference  to  his  cure.  He  declares  he  will  not  have  any  more  medical  or  surgical 
treatment,  but  will  call  in  Professor  MacNamara  when  sick  or  afflicted. 

He  was  called  to  the  bedside  of  F.  A.  Newberger,  who  was  down  with  a  very 
severe  attack  of  Rheumatism,  and  was  not  able  to  go  to  his  Institute,  and  in  one 
treatment  he  enabled  him  to  go  to  the  Institute  next  day. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Kenney,  engineer  on  the  R.  G.  R.  R.  was  brought  to  him  the  other 
day  in  a  carriage,  and  was  helped  into  the  house  by  a  friend — he  was  pains  all 
over — Rheumatism  had  claimed  him  as  a  victim.  He  was  pretty  well  covered 
with  pourous  plasters,  which  were  removed  by  Professor  MacNamara  instantly, 
and  he  was  enabled  to  leave  the  house  without  any  assistance  and  with  ease. 

The  next  morning  he  went  to  the  MacNamara  School  of  Magnetic  Healing 
to  get  circulars  to  distribut  among  the  railroad  men,  and  declared  himself  as  good 
a  man  as  he  ever  was  in  his  life.  Professor  MacNamara  offered  him  eight  dollars 
of  the  ten  that  he  had  paid  the  day  before  for  a  seven-treatment  ticket  but  he  would 
not  receive  it. 

Remember  that  the  very  best  and  most  thorough  course  in  Magnetic  Healing, 
Hypnotism,  Mesmerism  and  the  New  Psychology  is  given  at  this  Institute  for  one 
hundred  dollars  and  a  diploma  from  the  State  of  Utah  is  given  to  every  graduate, 
which  gives  him  the  proper    authority   to  heal    the    sick   and  afflicted  scientifically. 

77  and  79  West  South  Temple  Street. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


ONE  MONTH'S  A^EDTCTNE  AND 
TREATMENT  FREE 


To  all  beginning  a  course  of  treatment  either  in  person  or  by  letter  with  Drs.  Shores  during 
DECEMBER,  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  a  PERMANENT  CURE  FOR  CATARRH,  DEAFNESS, 
AND  DEEP-SEATED  NERVOUS  AND  CHRONIC  DISEASES.  This  special  offer  goes  into  effect 
at  once  and  holds  good  to  all  beginning  a  course  of  treatment  during  DECEMBER.  Do  not  delay  if 
you  want  the  FREE  MONTH  but  begin  your  treatment  at  once.  WRITE  for  Symptom  Blanks  if 
you  cannot  call  and  take  advantage  of  this  generous  offer.  Consultation  Free  either  in  person  or  by 
letter. 

ANOTHER   SO-CALLED   "INCURABLE"    EINDS    RELIEE.     CATARRH, 
LUNG  TROUBLE,  KIDNEYS  AND  STOMACH. 

Mr.  Berg  says:  "I  have 
been  a  very  sick  man  for  a 
long  time,  and  after  trying 
some  of  the  best  doctors  in 
California  and  Utah,  found 
that  I  was  gradually  getting 
worse — as  they  only  gave  me 
temporary  relief.  My  trou- 
ble was  Catarrh,  sore  Lungs, 
Distressed  Stomach  and  Kid- 
ney Disease.  My  head  and 
nose  constantly  stopped  up, 
I  coughed  a  great  deal,  could 
not  eat,  my  stomach  was  al- 
ways sour,  and  I  had  terrible 
pains  from  the  kidneys.  I 
lost  25  pounds,  and  was  un- 
able to  work,  and  really  felt 
like  I  was  ready  to  die  any 
day.  I  began  treatment  with 
Drs.  Shores  of  your  city,  late 
in  September,  and  I  must  say, 
without  much  hope  of  relief, 
but  to  my  great  surprise  and 
satisfaction  I  began  to  mend 
during  the  first  month,  and 
today  I  feel  very  much  bet- 
ter. I  have  gained  five 
pounds  in  weight,  I  can  eat 
better,  my  stomach  feels 
easier,  kidneys  give  little  or 
no  trouble  now,  and  my 
cough  is  almost  gone.  I  am 
getting  better  every  day  and 
at  last  see  a  cure  and  relief  in 
sight.  I  am  glad  to  endorse 
the  doctors  for  I  know  they 
understand  their  business. 

[Signed]      "A.  BERG." 

ANDREW  BERG,  VAI>LET  HOUSE,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

ALL    DISEASES. 

These  Master  Specialists  not  only  cure  Catarrh,  but  they  cure  Bronchitis,  Neuralgia,  Heart  Disease,  Dys- 
pepsia, Skin  Disease,  Blood  Disease,  Rheumatism,  Malaria,  Nervous  Disease,  Kidney  Diseases,  Female  Com- 
plaints, Insomnia,  Dysentry,  Paralysis,  Rickets,  Scrofula,  Consumption  In  the  first  ftage.  Liver  Disease,  Dis- 
eases of  the  Bowels,  Sciatica,  Spinal  Diseases,  Rupture,  Stricture,  and  all  Chronic  Diseases. 

Prices  and  terms  within  reach  of  all.  Consultation  and  advice  free  to  all  at  the  office  or  by  letter.  In  no 
case  of  Catarrhal  Chronic  Diseases  beginning  treatment  this  month  will  the  fee  exceed  $5  a  month.  All 
medicines  free. 

DRS.    SHORES    Sd    SHORES, 

EXPERT     SPECIKI-ISXS. 

HARMON  BLOCK,  34  East  Second  South  St.  ^-  «•  ^^^  -s^s 

Entrance,  Room  210.  Salt  Lake  Citv,  Utah 

(When  writing  please  mention  this  paper.^ 


M 


axon's  Old  UUnnb^y  ya^'d? 

223-5  Uiest  South  Temple  Street. 


The  PACIFIC  LUMBER  COMPAJVY  desire  to  inform  their 
patrons  and  the  general  public  that  they  have  opened  their  City 
Yard  at  the  above  stand.  They  are  also  running  their  yard  at 
the  corner  IMh  South  and  11th  East  Sts.,  as  vigorously  as  ever. 


OUR     7WCOTTO- 


PROMPT  DELIVERY  AND  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 


-«— r— - 


If  you  are  desirous  of  Saving  Money  and  getting  First-class  treatment  be  sure  and  see  us.  We 
are  carrying  at  both  places  a  complete  stock  of  Common  and  Finishing  Lumber,  Rustic,  Flooring, 
Sash,  Doors,  Mouldings,  Combination  Fence,  Hardware,  etc.    In  fact  everything  in  the  building  line. 

iniHOLBSHL©     KND     ROTKIL. 

^  ^  Ji  State  Agents  for  H.  W.  Johns  Mfg.  Co.  Asbestos  Roofing.  ^  ^  jfi 

THE  PACIFIC  LUMBER  CO., 


PHONE;     nJ2  for  South  Temple  Street  Yard 
"  589  for  J2th  South  Street  Yard. 


GEO.  R.  ROMNEY,  General  Manager. 
JAMES  R.  HAY,  Manager  12th  South   Yard. 


All  Communications  to  be  Addressed  to  223-5  West  South  Temple  Street. 


LET  THERE  BE  LIGHT! 


fleetylene  Gas  Prodaees  the  Best  and 
Cheapest  Light  on  Earth  Exeept  Daylight. 

Plants  ean  be  Installed  flnyajhere  and 
Operated  by  Anybody. 

PERFECTLY  SAFE  AND   "•'iiitDic 

An  independent  gas  plant,  consisting  of  a  gas 
generator  placed  in  any  part  of  the  building  and 
capable  of  supplying  any  number  of  burners  con- 
nected to  a  system  of  gas  piping  with  burners 
where  they  are  required.  The  generator  is  loaded 
with  a  rock-like  substance  called  carbide,  when  it 
will  supply  gas  for  any  number  of  burners  at  any 
time.  The  light  is  of  sun-like  quality  and  far 
cheaper  than  oil. 

PliHflTS   PUT   If!   Of!   APPROVHU. 

Generators  Manufactured 
and  Installed  by  .^*  ^  .^t 

CHAS-  P. 

25  CENTRRL  BLOCK. 
WORKS.  REAR  136  MRIN, 


C.  O.  JOHNSON, 


MADSEN, 

SALT   LAKE   CITY.         ,S6  N  street. 

(When  writing  please  mention  this  paper.) 


Has  just  opened  a  new 

DRUG    STORE, 

m  state  Street,  (one  door  north  of  his  old  corner,) 
With  a  Fine  Line  of  Drugs,  etc.    Prescriptions  a  Specialty. 
His  famous  RHEUMATIC  REMEDY  always  on  hand. 

Three  Good 
Reasons 

I  can  suit  you  bet- 
ter in  marble  and 
monumental  work 
than  anyone  else 
in  Utah,  and  for 
lees  money. 

I.  I  do  all  my 
own  work. 

II.  I  am  on  the 
ground  when  the 
work  is  put  up  and 
superintend  the 
erection  personally 

III.  I  import 
direct  from  the 
q  u  arr  i  es  both 
American  and  Eu- 
ropean. 

Write  for  Particulars. 

Sa/t  Lake  Marble  &  Monumental  Works, 


Prop. 

SALT  LAKE  CiTY. 


PRIZE    PUZZLE. 


To  the  person  who  sends  the  first  correct  solu- 
tion of  the  puzzle  below  we  will  give  absolutely 
free  an  order  on  any  of  our  advertisers  for  $3.00; 
the  second  person,  $2,00;  the  third  $1.00 

The  solution  is  lour  words  which  occur  in  one 
of  this  issue's  advertisements,  only  the  letters 
have  been  mixed  up. 

CDEEEEEFHHIILLMNTTTTW 

Write  out  the  words  correctly  and  tell  in  which 
advertisement  you  saw  them  and  mail  to 

Lester  Wallach  Advertising;  Agency, 

15  W.  2nd  South  Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 


Winners  of  last  issue's  puzzle:  First  prize,  Fred 
Scarff,  advertising  manager  J.  P.  Gardner,  Salt 
Lake  City;  Second  prize,  Nellie  Mulhall,  212  D. 
F.  Walker  Building,  Salt  Lake  City;  Third  prize, 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Hunt,  615  3rd  North,  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  correct  answer  was  "Let  there  be  light," 
which  is  in  Chas.  P.  Madseu's  advertisement. 


The  Most  Convenient 

Local    Train  Service  in  the  State 

is  given  by  the 

OREGON  SHORT  LINE 
RfllLROflD. 

Five  Fast  Daily  Trains    Each   Way    be- 
tween Salt  Lake  City  and 
Ogden. 


See  that  your  tickets 
read  via  the  .... 

"31-iORX 

And  get  the  best. 


LIINE" 


City  Ticket  Office  for  tickets  to  all  points 

201    Main    Street, 

Salt    Lake    City,  Utah. 

S.   W.    ECCLES,    Gen'l    Tfc.  Mgr. 
D.   E.    BURLEY,   G.   P.   &  T.   A. 


..NA/EISTERN   DEZISITAL.  CO.. 


ROOMS    31-32 
EAQLE  BLK. 
73  WEST 
SECOND 
SOUTH 
STREET... 


FIRST    DOOR 
TO   RIGHT. 


SECOND 
FLOOR.. 


i" 


BEST   SET   OF  TEETH   $8.00. 
WORK  GUARANTEED  FIRST  CLASS.  CROWN  AND  BRIDGE  WORK  SPECIALTIES. 

TEETH    EXTRACTED    POSITIVELY    WITHOUT    PAIN. 
VITALIZED   AIR."'  WM.  BROADBENT.  D.  D.  S.,  PROPRIETOR. 


There's  Only 

One  Railroad 

That  operates  its  trains  on  the  famous  block 
system  between  Omaha  and  Chicago; 

That  lights  its  trains  by  electricity  throughout; 

That  uses  the  celebrated  electric  berth  reading 
lamp; 

A.nd  that  road  is  the 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE, 

&  ST.  PAUL. 

It  also  operates  steam-heated  vestibuled  trains 
carrying  the  latest  private  compartment 
cars,  library  buffet  smoking  cars,  and  palace 
drawing-room  sleepers. 

Parlor  cars,  free  reclining  chair  cars  and  the  very 
best  dining  car  service. 

For  lowest  rates  to  any  point  east,  apply  to  ticket 

agents,  or  address 

L.  L.  DOWNING, 

Commercial  Agt. 

212  South  West  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City, 


^^Away  Off'^  Sight, 

When  you  are  compelled  to  hold 
your  newspaper  "away  off"  know 
that  your  eyesight  is  "away  off" 
and  glasses  should  be  procured 
at  once. 


EXAMINATION    FREE. 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

We  can  fit  these  kind  of  glasses 
by  mail.  Correspondence  solic- 
ited. 


Gen.  V.  Scnrami]],  0.  D. 

RefractiDg  and  ManuracturiDg  Optician. 

208-209  Htlas  Bloek,  Salt  Uake  City 


(When  writing  please  menticn  this  paper. 


We  HAVE  MOVED 

A 


TO   HBW  nrit)   Ltm^GER   Qunf^TEt^s,   whbkb 

WE    SHHI^Ll    BE    PUHHSED  TO  SEB  ALlU  OUR 
OUD    PHTROflS. 


Our  stock  of  Old  Books,  New  Books,  Text  Books,  Stationery,  Views, 
The  Latest  Novels,  Magazines,  etc.,  Is  complete.  VVe  make  a 
specialty  of  "Mormon"  Publications,  Old  and  New. 


Our  New  Address  is- 


« 


CALLAHAN'S   "OLD    BOOK"   STORE, 

V4    ■UT'eist     S^Qonci     Sotitln     Stxeet.  SS^lUT     I^jPlECe:     CIT"2',     XJTJJl.EI. 

(2  Doors  Bast  of  Hill's  Drug  Store.) 

FERGUS  COALTER  MUSIC  CO., 

T-wo   Doors   South   Z.   C.   M.   I.,  Salt   Lake   City. 

P//\A/OS^-^ 

From  $300.00. 


ORGANS. 

From  $50.00. 


GUITARS.    MANDOLINS. 
BANJOS.    VIOLINS, 

BAND   INSTRUMENTS. 
SHEET    MUSIC 

AND    BOOKS. 


Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 
MAIL.  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  AND  CAREFULLY  FILLED. 


DR.  J.  B.   KEVSOR 


DBNTKL 
PKRLORS. 

240  South  Main  Street, 

Next  door  North  of 
Walkei  House. 

GOOD  SET  OF 
TEETH   FOR   $8.00. 

Crown  Bridge  Work 
A  Spkcialtt. 


JOSEPH      E.     THVL-OR. 

UNDERTAKER    &    EMBALMER. 


MANUFACTURER  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 


Burial    Cases    and   Caskiets. 

Office,  Factory  and  Warerooms,  251, 253, 255  E.  First  Soutli  St. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY.  'PHONE  70. 


DRIINK! 

Protect  yourself  from  this  terror  by  the 
KEEI/EY  CURE.  A  safe  and  permanent  cure  is 
certain.  Over  300,000  men  and  women  are  today 
blessing  Dr.  Keeley  for  his  marvelous  treatment 
for  the  cure  of  the  liquor  habit.  The  cure  is  pain- 
less, no  abrubt  shutting  oflF,  but  a  gradual  and 
painless  death  of  the  craving. 

For  proofs  of  the  cure  and  terms  address 

THE  KEELEY  INSTITUTE  OF  UTAH. 

First  North  and  West  Temple.  P.  O.  Box  480 

SALT    LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 


UPululGll.  tests  eyes  free.     Lowest 
Prices.  259  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Deseret  Chemical  Cleaning  y  ye  Works. 

TRENCH  DRY  CLC7WIN0 
A  SPECIALTY - 


125  S.  "West  Temple  St.  Next  to  Tribune. 

Thone  803  3  R. 


If    You  Want  To  Borrow 

If    You   Want  To   Invest 

If    You  Want   Highest  Interest  On 


Qo  to 


_B.    H.  SCHETTLER,  22  S.  East  Temple.  0pp.  Co- 

(When  writing   please   mention  this  paper.) 
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LIVES  OF  OUR  LEADERS— THE  APOSTLES. 

ABRAHAM  OWEN  WOODRUFF. 


♦O'T  was  on  the  twenty- third  day  of  No- 
ll vember,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
two,  that  Abraham  Owen  Woodruff 
came  into  this  world.  He  was  born  in  a 
primitive  log  house,  built  by  his  father  some 
twelve  years  before.  The  neighborhood  is 
■one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  peaceful  rural 
districts  to  be  found  in  all  our  scenic  land. 
To  the  east,  stands  the  rugged  Wasatch  range. 
To  the  west,  stretch  farm-lands,  orchards  and 
meadows  threaded  by  canyon  streams, 
wrapped  in  quietude,  beneath  the  giant  forms 
■of  the  mountains.  Amid  such  natural  envi- 
ronments, which  were  peaceful  and  subdued, 
as  well  as  inspiring  and  sublime,  and  sur- 
rounded by  that  plodding  and  persistent  in- 
dustry which  characterizes  western  pioneer 
life,  was  the  subject  of  our  sketch  born  and 
reared.  It  was  in  such  a  place  that  he  spent 
his  boyhood's  happy  hours,  and  there,  too,  dur- 
ing the  formative  period,  when  youth  buds 
into  manhood,  he  spent  his  days  in  honest, 
natural  toil.  There,  he  passed  his  evenings  in 
the  humble  cottage  before  the  glowing  em- 
bers of  the  cedar  and  the  pine,  and  listened 
to  the  stories  of  a  pilgrim  people,  who,  up- 
held by  a  sublime  faith,  experienced  perils 
and  hardships  unsurpassed  in  all  ages.  It 
was  in  such  a  peaceful  home,  too,  that  he 
enjoyed  the  sweet  slumbers  of  untrammelled 
youth  and  dreamed  of  the  future  and  what  it 
could  hold  in  its  embrace  for  him. 


Of  the  earliest  recollections  which  still 
live  in  his  mind,  perhaps  the  most  impres- 
sive is  that  of  the  funeral  of  President  Brig- 
ham  Young.  He  recalls  vividly  how  his 
mother  raised  him  in  her  arms,  that  he  might 
view  the  great  leader  in  his  casket. 

At  six  his  school  days  began.  In  the 
course  of  time  he  mastered  "addition,  sub- 
traction, and  multiplication."  And  as  is  the 
experience  of  most  school  boys,  his  labors 
were  not  confined  to  the  school-room  and 
with  books,  for  he  enjoyed  all  the  dignified 
privileges  of  «chore-boyi»  around  the  farm. 
At  ten  he  herded  cows,  by  which  means  he 
often  realized  as  much  as  fifteen  dollars  per 
month.  Prior  to  that,  however,  his  procliv- 
ity to  engage  in  commerce  led  him  to  the 
Liberty  Park  springs,  where  he  gathered 
water-cress  for  the  market,  thereby  supply- 
ing his  boyish  needs  in  the  way  of  pocket 
money.  He  assures  us  that  the  money  spent  in 
those  days  was  too  dearly  earned  to  be  spent 
in  useless  things,  so  that  articles  of  real 
utility  alone  attracted  his  ready  cash. 

As  his  years  advanced,  he  passed  from  the 
40th  District  school,  from  under  the  tutor- 
ship of  Maiden  Whitesides,  to  the  Latter-day 
Saints'  College.  Here  he  was  trained  under 
the  splendid  tutelage  of  Professors  Done, 
Talmage  and  Maeser.  At  eighteen,  he  was 
placed  in  a  bank,  where  he  served  the  institu- 
tion, first  as  collector,  and  next  as  assistant 
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book-keeper.  It  was  while  thus  employed, 
that  he  received  a  call  to  the  mission-field. 

In  the  year  1893,  his  father  was  far  from 
enjoying  his  usual  good  health.  The  illness 
of  his  father,  consequently,  made  his  depar- 
ture to  a  foreign  land,  not  a  very  easy 
matter.  But,  trusting  in  Providence,  and 
acquiescing  with  his  father's  wishes,  he 
started  for  the  Swiss  and  German  mission- 
Within  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  at  the 
mission  headquarters,  he  was  appointed  to 
labor,  without  a  companion,  in  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  at  which  place  he  was  instructed 
to  open  the  mission.  A  very  charitable  family 
opened  their  doors  to  him,  which  materially 
lessened  the  difficulties  under  which  he  was  to 
begin  his  labors.  The  first  great  task  before 
him,  was  that  of  mastering  the  difficult  Ger- 
man tongue.  But  this  good  family  gave  him 
willing  and  efficient  aid  in  his  task.  He 
would  read  in  concert  with  the  children  and 
he  found  in  them  his  natural  teachers.  He 
would  arise  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
put  in  two  hours  of  diligent  work  on  the  Ger- 
man grammar.  He  did  not,  however,  spend 
all  his  time  in  studying  the  language  and  re- 
citing it,  but  with  singular  couras;e  and 
characteristic  zeal,  he  set  about  his  «Father's 
business."  He  distributed  tracts  during  the 
day,  and  held  meetings  in  the  evenings.  His 
knowledge  of  German  was,  of  course,  exceed- 
ingly small,  but  he  straightway  began  to 
preach  and  to  expound  the  Scriptures  in  a 
broken,  stammering  manner.  He  was  at 
first  laughed  at,  but  nothing  daunting,  he 
prosecuted  his  labors,  and  in  an  exceedingly 
short  time,  acquired  the  language.  It  came 
to  him,  he  say?,  as  a  gift. 

After  five  months  of  aggressive,  single- 
handed  labor,  a  companion  was  sent  to  him, 
and  in  a  short  time,  a  branch  of  the  Church 
was  organized  where  he  had  labored.  Two 
months  more  elapsed,  when  he  was  called  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Dresden  branch.  Not 
long  after  he  had  commenced  his  labors 
there,  he  dreamed,  one  night,  that  he  was 
fishing  in  a  beautiful  stream  of  water.     In 


the  dream,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  catch 
three  trout.  The  dream  proved  to  be  pro- 
phetic, for  very  soon  afterward,  he  baptized 
a  man,  and  his  wife  and  daughter.  The  ordi- 
nance was  performed  in  the  River  Elbe,  be- 
neath the  shade  of  the  spreading  lindens,  on 
the  exact  spot  where,  many  years  before,. 
Elder  Budge  baptized  two  of  our  very  highly 
respected  brethren, — Elders  Karl  G.  Maeser 
and  F.  Schoenfeld. 

Elder  Woodruff,  at  this  time,  had  great 
pleasure  in  meeting  and  preaching  to  the 
old-time  associates  and  fellow  teachers  of 
these  brethren.  They  showed  him  great  re- 
spect and  were  courteous  in  their  attention 
to  Elder  Woodruff,  but  it  seemed  that  they 
were  actuated  by  a  sense  of  regard  for  their 
old  associates  rather  than  the  teachings 
they  heard. 

While  he  was  presiding  over  this  new  con- 
ference. Elder  Woodruff  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  distributing  the  written  word  in  the 
villages  that  border  the  Elbe,  extending 
from  Dresden  to  Bohemia.  He  even  entered 
one  Bohemian  village  and  delivered  his  mes- 
sage there.  He  was  called  from  Dresden  to 
Berlin,  over  which  conference  he  presided  one 
year.  This  conference  comprehended  such 
cities  as  Berlin,  Hanover,  Stettin,  Sorau,  and 
Droskau.  While  laboring  there,  the  civil 
officials  undertook  the  banishment  of  the  Mor- 
mon Elders,  and  in  order  that  the  good  work 
might  not  be  stayed,  the  Elders  were  often 
compelled  to  employ  most  subtle  methods  in 
order  to  carry  on  their  labors  without  detec- 
tion and  consequent  interruption.  At  Ernst, 
Elder  Woodruff  was  disguised  as  a  country 
swain.  He  donned  the  rude  garb  and  heavy 
clogs,  and,  with  the  other  peasants,  toiled  in 
the  shop  or  field,  during  the  day.  With  his 
fellow  rustics,  he  ate  the  black  bread  and 
smear.  No  sooner,  however,  did  the  evening 
shades  fall,  than  he  would  meet  in  some  hum- 
ble cottage,  a  company  of  eager  Saints,  who 
would  perchance  bring  some  trusted  friend 
with  them,  whom  they  hoped  to  lead  into  the 
Gospel    light.      One   thing  that   impressed 
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Brother  Woodruff  deeply,  was  the  absolute 
trustworthiness  of  those  country  Saints.  He 
found  them  as  true  as  steel  and  never  were 
they  known  to  disappoint  an  Elder  or  betray 
his  confidence,  in  those  trying  times. 

At  this  juncture,  a  furlough  was  granted 
him,  during  which  he  made  a  most  enjoyable 
tour  of  the  greatest  European  cities.  He 
visited  Austria  and  Italy,  and  spent  the 
Fourth  of  July  in  Geneva.  He  spent  ten  days 
in  Rome,  visiting,  among  other  places,  the 
Vatican.  From  there  he  went  to  Naples, 
Pompeii,  and  Herculaneum.  Having  read  Bul- 
wer-Lytton's  fascinating  novel,  these  two 
latter  places  were  exceptionally  delightful  to 
him.  He  then  returned  to  the  mission,  and, 
after  reviewing  his  old  field  of  labor,  received 
a  release  to  return  home,  having  performed 
a  faithful  and  acceptable  mission. 

Elder  Woodruff  reached  his  native  city  in 
1896.  For  a  short  time,  he  resumed  his  work 
in  the  bank.  On  the  30th  of  June,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Helen  May  Winters.  During 
October  conference  of  the  same  year,  he  was 
called  to  the  Apostleship,  and  on  the  7th  day 
of  October  was  ordained  to  that  office  by  his 
father. 

In  reviewing  his  brief  life,  Apostle  Wood- 
ruff tells  us,  that  though  he  was  led  into 
some  follies,  common  to  youth,  though  he  was 
often  found  in  unwholesome  company,  and 
many  times  gave  way  to  the  weaknesses  of 
the  flesh,  yet  he  never,  for  a  moment,  felt 
himself  liberated  from  that  restraint,  which 
a  belief  in  God  imposes.  This  belief  had  been 
early  and  deeply  implanted  in  his  heart.  As 
a  Deacon,  he  did  his  duty,  as  a  Sunday  School 
member  he  was  faithful.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  influence  of  these  two  duties,  which 
by  practice  had  become  habits  in  him,  stayed 
his  feet  from  running  toward  sin,  in  that  crit- 
ical period  of  life,  when  youth,  manhood,  and 
common  sense  are  struggling  against  the 
temptations  that  are  spread  like  the  fowler's 
snare,  across  the  paths  of  the  young. 

To  understand  the  character  and  disposi- 
tion of  Apostle  Woodruff,  one  need  but  to 


know  his  parents,  for  he  has  received,  like 

the  rest  of  that  exceptional  family,  the  price- 
less heritages  which  a  true  and  noble.  God- 
fearing mother,  and  a  peaceful,  devoted,  God- 
serving  father,  bequeathed  them  in  their  birth. 
The  strongest  qualities  of  the  Woodrufl:  fam- 
ily are,  perhaps,  natural  honesty,  child-like 
simplicity,  implicit  faith  in  God,  and  a  due 
reverence  for  just  and  holy  men.  These  very 
estimable  qualities,  combined  with  a  gift  of 
industriousness,  and  a  total  absence  of  osten- 
tation, are  the  splendid  endowments  which 
Apostle  Woodruff  possesses  in  a  high  degree. 
These  qualities,  under  a  wise  and  tender 
mother's  training,  in  his  earlier  years,  and  the 
powerful  influence  of  a  true  father,  in  later 
years,  constitute  the  agencies  which  formed 
his  character,  and  determined  his  high  course 
in  life. 

He  enjoyed  the  closest  association  with  his 
father,  during  the  later  years  of  that  good 
man's  life.  They  were  most  confidential,  one 
toward  the  other.  There  was  a  companion- 
ship between  them,  so  close,  ti:at  it  even  ex- 
cluded his  nearest  boy  friends.  In  his  father 
he  beheld  a  shining  example,  in  whose  life 
truth  had  been  held  as  the  paramount  quality. 
He  had  a  profound  reverence  for  his  father, 
not  only  as  a  parent,  but  as  a  prophet  of 
God. 

Since  his  appointment  to  the  Apostleship, 
Elder  Woodruff  has  been  most  diligent  in  the 
high  duties  and  offices  of  his  calling.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  special  labor  which  has 
been  given  him,  was  the  colonization  of  the 
Big  Horn  country.  That  work  was  placed  in 
his  hands  by  the  First  Presidency  and  has 
thus  far  been  carried  on  most  successfully. 

He  possesses  the  gifts  of  humility  and 
sociability,  by  which  he  is  in  close  touch  with 
common,  toiling  people,  thereby  gaining  their 
confidence  and  love.  In  addition  to  these 
qualities,  he  is  highly  spiritual  in  his  temper- 
ament. Thus  are  blended  the  very  elements 
necessary  in  the  man  who  is  to  build  up  a 
country  and  at  the  same  time  build  up  the 
Kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 
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His  appointment  to  the  Quorum  of  the 
Twelve  was  a  happy  choice.  It  was  an  inspira- 
tion; and  in  the  work  of  the  eventful  future, 
which  he  will  be  called  upon  to  perform,  we 
can  see  in  Abraham  Owen  Woodruff,  those 
qualities  and  gifts  and  dispositions  which  are 
needed  in  the  man  who  is  to  assist  in  guiding 
and  directing  this  people  to  their  higher  des- 
tinies. 


It  is  altogether  too  early  to  write  his  life, 
as  it  has  only  just  begun.  It  is  pleasing  to 
contemplate,  however,  that,  like  a  vessel 
that  has  left  its  moorings,  with  sails  spread 
and  full  and  bending  to  the  wind,  we  see  him 
well  on  in  his  splendid  career.  Along  the 
pathway  of  safe  and  honest  purpose,  will  he, 
too,  speed  on,  guided  by  true  principle  and 
impelled  by  a  high  sense  of  duty. 

Nephi  L.  Morris. 
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->^  POSTLE  RUDGER  CLAW  SON  is  yet 
A^l  young  in  the  high  calling  of  Apostle- 
ship,  as  he  is  also  not  old  in  years; 
but  he  is  a  striking  example  of  that  diver- 
sity of  experiences  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  lives  of  the  Latter-day  Saints.  In 
this  great  latter-day  struggle  of  the  principles 
of  truth  and  right  against  the  powers  of  the 
evil  one,  not  many  who  have  enlisted  in  the 
cause  of  God  may  lead  a  quiet  uneventful 
career.  No;  to  such,  life  is  full  of  stir,  of 
struggles,  of  trials,  of  experiences  many  and 
varied,  all  of  which  give  to  life  its  greatest 
educational  value.  At  the  present  writing, 
a  small  part  only  of  the  life  of  Apostle  Claw- 
son  can  be  given;  yet  within  that  brief  pe- 
riod have  occurred  events  that  have  brought 
him  into  prominence  before  the  Latter-day 
Saints. 

Apostle  Rudger  Clawson  was  born  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  March  12,  1857,  being  the 
son  of  Bishop  H.  B.  Clawson  and  Margaret 
Gay  Judd  Clawson.  He  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  city.  The  teachers 
who  seem  to  have  influenced  him  most  were 
Dr.  Karl  G.  Maeser,  Miss  Cook  and  Dr.  John 
R.  Park. 

From  his  earliest  boyhood,  Elder  Clawson 
was  religiously  inclined.  One  of  the  shaping 
forces  of  his  character  was  his  early  reading 


of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  His  own  words  on 
this  subject  teach  a  lesson  full  of  interest 
and  deep  meaning  to  the  young  Latter-day 
Saints. 

"Early  in  life  I  became  deeply  interested 
in  the  Book  of  Mormon,))  he  says,  « which  I 
read  and  re-read,  and  drew  from  its  divine 
pages  inspiration  and  hope.  Faith  sprang 
up  in  my  heart.  By  a  careful  study 
of  that  glorious  book,  well  defined  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong  were  firmly  fixed  in  my 
youthful  mind,  and  I  was  thus  measurably 
able  to  withstand  the  temptations  that  as- 
sailed me  and  was  able  to  escape  many  of 
the  sins  and  follies  to  which  some  of  the 
young  are  addicted.  With  advanced  years, 
the  conviction  has  constantly  grown  upon 
me  that  the  Book  of  Mormon  is  one  of  the 
grandest  books  of  the  age.)i 

Regarding  the  meeting-going  of  the  small 
boy.  Elder  Clawson  bears  this  testimony: 

I  remember  the  interest  I  felt,  as  a  boy,  in  the 
Sunday  meetings  at  the  Old  Tabernacle,  and  later 
in  the  large  New  Tabernacle.  The  sermons  of 
Presidents  Brigham  Young,  Heber  C.  Kimball, 
George  A.Smith  and  the  Apostles  and  Elders  made 
a  profound  impression  on  my  mind  for  good. 
From  my  own  experience  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
the  effects  and  influence  of  the  teachings  of  our 
leaders  upon  the  youth  of  Zion — I  mean  the  very 
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small  boys  and  girls,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the 
congregations  sit  almost  unnoticed — is  greater 
than  many  suppose. 

An  important  adjunct  to  Elder  Clawson's 
school  life  was  the  Wasatch  Literary  Society, 
whose  membership  was  composed  of  his  com- 
panions and  associates,  boys  and  girls  of 
early  days,  many  of  whom  have  since  become 
prominent  in  public  life. 

Shortly  after  leaving  school  the  young 
man,  then  only  eighteen  years  old,  became 
private  secretary  to  Hon.  John  W.  Young, 
then  president  of  the  Utah  Western  Railway 
company.  In  this  capacity  he  spent  two 
years  in  the  East,  visiting  most  of  the  prom- 
inent places,  but  spending  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  in  New  York  city.  This  trip 
gave  the  young  man  much  practical  and  valu- 
able experience. 

In  1879,  Elder  Clawson  was  called  on  a 
mission  to  the  Southern  States;  and  it  was 
while  laboring  in  the  State  of  Georgia, 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  that  his 
friend  and  companion  missionary.  Elder 
Joseph  Standing,  was  shot  down  by  a  brutal 
mob.  The  news  at  the  time  sent  a  thrill  of 
horror  through  the  Church.  Briefly  told, 
the  terrible  e.xperience  and  Elder  Clawson's 
part  in  it,  is  as  follows: 

In  the  summer  of  1879,  Elder  Clawson  and 
Elder  Standing  who  were  laboring  in  Georgia, 
started  for  a  conference  of  the  Elders  to  be 
held  in  the  city  of  Rome,  that  State.  On  the 
way,  they  were  to  call  on  some  members  of 
the  Church  living  at  Varnell's  Station,  Whit- 
field County.  Elder  Standing  had  previously 
labored  in  that  section  and  had  succeeded  in 
raising  up  a  branch  of  the  Church. 

The  missionaries  reached  the  place  on  the 
evening  of  Saturday,  July  9th.  Calling  at 
the  house  of  a  (!hurch  member,  they  found 
.the  family  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment, owing  to  the  threats  made  against  the 
Elders  in  the  neighborhood.  Because  of 
this  bitter  and  murderous  feeling  the  breth- 
ren were  refused  the  privilege  of  stopi)ing 
over  night  at  the  house.     They  were,  how- 


ever, directed  to  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Henry 
Holston,  who  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Church  but  was  friendly  to  the  Elders. 

Mr.  Holston  received  the  missionaries  kind- 
ly, and  when  the  situation  was  explained  to 
him,  he  said  he  would  defend  them  as  long  as 
they  were  under  his  roof.  Elder  Standing 
appeared  pale  and  anxious  over  the  trouble 
which  threatened  them.  A  dream  he  had 
had  a  short  time  previous  seemed  to  worry 
him,  as  it  appeared  to  forebode  evil. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  The  morning 
opened  beautiful,  and  the  two  Elders  set  out 
to  get  their  satckels  and  bring  them  back  to 
Mr.  Holston's  place.  They  found  the  family 
still  fearful  of  trouble,  so  did  not  remain  long. 

The  road  between  the  two  houses  was 
densely  wooded  on  both  sides.  On  the  way 
back  to  Holston's,  the  two  young  missionaries 
suddenly  came  upon  twelve  men,  some  on 
horseback  and  some  on  foot.  They  were  all 
armed,  and  as  they  caught  sight  of  the 
Elders,  they  set  up  great  yells  of  exultation 
and  came  rushing  towards  them  like  a  pack 
of  hungry  wolves.  Elder  Standing  asked  the 
men  by  what  authority  they  were  thus  mo- 
lested on  the  public  highway. 

(iWe'll  show  you  by  what  authority  we  act!» 
they  replied. 

One  of  them  then  jumped  from  his  horse, 
and  came  up  to  Elder  Clawson  with  a  cocked 
revolver,  pointing  it  into  his  face  and  at  the 
same  time  uttering  vile  and  most  blas- 
phemous language.  The  mob  then  ordered 
the  brethren  to  follow  them  which  they  did. 
To  the  expostulation  of  the  Polders  that  they 
were  peaceable,  law-abiding  citizens,  the  mob 
replied: 

«The  government  of  the  United  States  is 
against  you,  and  there  is  no  law  in  Georgia 
for  Mormons." 

In  this  march  to  violence  Elder  Claw- 
son walked  rather  slowly  and  thus  lag- 
ged somewhat.  At  this,  one  of  the  ruffians 
came  up  behind  and  struck  him  a  terrible 
blow  on  the  back  of  the  head,  causing  him 
to  fall  forward.     He  was,  however,  up  again 
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in  an  instant,  but  he  knew  he  could  do 
nothing  to  resent  the  attack.  Shortly  after 
the  wretch  attacked  him  again  with  a  club, 
which  only  his  comrades  prevented  him  from 
using  over  Elder  Clawson's  head. 

After  a  time  they  left  the  road  and  went 
deeper  into  the  woods.  The  party  met  an 
old  man,  well  known  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  a  girl  by  the  name  of  Mary  Hamblin 
who  had  come  to  warn  the  Elders. 

Elder  Clawson  feared  that  the  mob  would 
injure  the  girl,  but  they  let  her  go  with  a 
threat.  Soon  they  came  to  a  beautiful  spot 
in  the  woods — a  spring  of  clear  water  shaded 
by  a  large  tree.  Here  a  halt  was  made  and 
the  party  seated  themselves  around  the  pool 
of  water. 

Here  the  mobbers  conversed  for  about  an 
hour  and  a  half,  accusing  the  Mormons  of  all 
manner  of  vile  acts.  They  seemed  very  eager  to 
learn  something  of  the  whereabouts  of  Elder 
John  Morgan,  against  whom  they  seemed  to 
have  a  deep-seated  hatred.  They  were  much 
disappointed  when  they  learned  that  he  was 
in  Utah. 

Presently  three  horsemen,  who  had  left  the 
party  a  short  time  previously,  rode  up  again. 
One  of  them  gave  a  command  to  «follow  us.» 
At  the  same  time.  Elder  Standing,  who  was 
sitting  with  his  back  to  the  rider,  suddenly 
leaped  to  his  feet,  turned,  clapped  his  hands 
together  and  shouted  the  word,  "Surrender!" 
A  man  seated  close  to  him  pointed  his  pistol 
at  him  and  fired,  and  the  young  missionary 
instantly  fell.  The  mobbers  at  once  arose, 
and  one  of  them,  pointing  to  Elder  Clawson, 
said  to  his  companions:  «Shoot  that  man.)) 

Instantly  every  weapon  was  turned  upon 
him,  and  it  seemed  to  the  young  man  that  he 
was  standing  on  the  brink  of  eternity.  He 
faced  the  mob,  folded  his  arms  and  said, 
«Shoot!» 

But  the  order  not  to  shoot  was  given  and 
the  guns  were  lowered.  Elder  Clawson  then 
weni  to  his  murdered  companion  and  looked 
into  his  face.  A  ghastly  wound  was  in  his 
forehead  where  the  bullet  had  entered. 


Elder  Clawson  got  permission  from  the 
mob  to  go  after  some  assistance  for  his 
friend.  Running  through  the  woods  he  hailed 
a  wood-chopper,  and  asked  him  to  assist  in 
removing  the  body.  «No;  I  haven't  time,)) 
was  the  reply. 

Arriving  at  Mr.  Holston's  that  gentleman 
gave  Brother  Clawson  a  horse  to  go  after 
the  coroner,  while  he  left  for  the  scene  of 
the  assassination.  Elder  Clawson  again  met 
the  mob  on  the  road  fleeing  from  the  State. 
He  feared  they  would  murder  him  also,  but 
they  let  him  pass  unharmed,  and  with  a  thank- 
ful heart  he  traveled  on. 

Arriving  at  Catoosa  Springs,  a  fashionable 
watering  place,  telegrams  were  sent  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  also  to  the  governor  of  the 
State.  The  coroner,  his  clerk,  and  Brother 
Clawson,  then  set  out  to  get  the  body.  They 
were  joined  by  Mr.  Holston  on  the  way.  The 
coroner  held  an  inquest,  and  the  body  was 
laid  upon  a  plank  and  carried  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Holston.  Here,  during  that  gloomy 
night,  by  the  light  of  a  candle,  with  the  awe- 
stricken  spectator  standing  near.  Elder 
Clawson  performed  the  last  act  of  kindness 
to  his  friend  in  washing  the  awful  stains 
from  his  body  and  preparing  it  for  its  final 
rest. 

After  much  difficulty  and  danger.  Elder 
Clawson  got  the  body  safely  on  the  train, 
and  arrived  with  it  in  Salt  Lake  City  August 
3rd. 

In  September  of  the  next  year  Elder 
Clawson  went  back  to  Georgia  to  attend  the 
trial  of  the  murderers.  Feeling  was  high 
against  him  in  the  State,  but  he  had  a  duty 
to  perform,  and  he  did  it,  although  at  the 
risk  of  his  life.  Three  of  the  murderers 
had  been  captured,  and  they  had  been  in- 
dicted for  murder  in  the  first  degree.  The 
trial  continued  for  three  days.  The  jury's 
verdict  was  «not  guilty!"  The  result  was 
greeted  with  great  demonstration  by  the 
spectators.  A  friend  told  Elder  Clawson 
that  he  was  in  danger,  and  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  trial  he  got  quietly  away. 
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From  the  free  wandering  life  of  a  mission- 
ary to  the  pent-up  quarters  of  a  prison  cell 
— such  was  the  next  change  in  the  experi- 
ence of  Elder  Oawson.  Having  obeyed  the 
law  of  plural  marriage,  Elder  Clawson  was 
■one  of  the  first  victims  of  that  terrible  per- 
secution which  began  under  the  Edmunds 
law  and  which  made  many  thousand  sufi:er- 
ers  for  conscience  sake. 

After  a  trial  which  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion Elder  Clawson  was  convicted.  He  was 
sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Utah  Pen- 
itentiary for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  to 
pay  a  fine  of  $800.00.  He  entered  the  pris- 
on November  3rd,  1884. 

Just  prior  to  passing  sentence,  Judge 
Charles  S.  Zane  asked  him  if  he  had  anything 
to  say  why  judgment  should  not  be  pro- 
nounced, and  he  promptly  replied: 

Your  honor:  Since  the  jury  in  my  case  have 
seen  proper  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty,  I  have 
only  this  to  say  why  judgment  should  not  be 
passed  upon  me: 

I  very  much  regret  that  the  laws  of  my  country 
should  come  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  God;  but 
whenever  they  do.  I  shall  invariably  choose  to 
obey  the  latter.  If  I  did  not  so  express  myself 
I  should  feel  unworthy  the  cause  I  represent. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  expressly 
provides  that  Congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting the  establishment  of  religion  or  prohib- 
iting the  free  exercise  thereof.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied, I  think,  that  marriage,  when  attended  and 
sanctioned  by  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  is 
an  establishment  of  religion.  The  anti-polygamy 
law  of  I8G2  and  the  Edmunds-Tucker  law  of  1882 
were  expressly  designed  to  operate  against  mar- 
riage as  believed  in  and  practiced  by  the  Latter- 
day  Saints.  They  are  therefore  unconstitutional, 
and,  of  course,  as  such,  cannot  command  the  re- 
spect that  constitutional  laws  would.  That  is  all 
I  have  to  say,  your  honor. 

Elder  Clawson  was  but  twenty-seven  years 
of  age  when  this  terrible  experience  came  to 
him.  Think  of  it — a  young  man,  full  of  the 
energy  of  life,  with  bright  prospects  opening 
before  him,  condemned  to  a  loathsome  prison 
cell  for  four  years!  What  an  eternity  that  four 
long  years  must  have  appeared  to  the  young 


man!  What  heart-crushing,  hopeless  misery! 
A  man  of  refinement,  accustomed  to  the  so- 
ciety of  the  noble  and  the  pure,  forced  now 
to  associate  with  men,  low  and  degraded 
with  vice;  to  come  in  close  contact  with 
them,  yes,  to  eat  and  to  sleep  with  men  re- 
pulsively vile  and  debased;  to  mingle  with 
robbers  and  murderers;  to  be  served  with 
poor  food,  hardly  fit  to  eat;  to  breathe  the 
filthy  tobacco-laden  air  of  the  cells — surely, 
the  very  gates  of  hell  or  the  grave  could  not 
have  been  more  to  be  dreaded! 

There  was  but  one  source  from  which  to 
ask  relief — God,  the  merciful;  and  from  Him 
and  His  comforting  Spirit  the  young  man  re- 
ceived the  strength  to  carry  him  through 
the  awful  ordeal. 

This  short  sketch  cannot  give  a  detailed 
account  of  Elder  Clawson's  experience  in  the 
Utah  Penitentiary.  For  a  long  time  the 
prison  officials  treated  him  with  indignities. 
He  had  to  bear  the  insults  of  his  fellow  con- 
victs, some  of  whom  took  a  delight  in  perse- 
cuting the  lone  Mormon. 

After  a  time  other  brethren  were  received 
at  the  «pen,»  and  Elder  Clawson's  life  now  be- 
came more  bearable.  His  father.  Bishop  H. 
B.  Clawson,  entered  the  prison  in  November, 
1885,  and  remained  nearly  six  months.  Nat- 
urally the  young  man  took  great  comfort  in 
his  father's  society,  though  at  the  same  time 
grieved  to  see  him  in  prison. 

Slowly  the  months  lengthened  into  years. 
His  brethren  came  and  went  but  Rudger  was 
still  there.  The  great  number  of  Mormon 
convicts  had  its  modifying  influence  on  the 
prison  and  its  life  was  easier  to  bear.  Dur- 
ing Elder  Clawson's  incarceration  President 
Lorenzo  Snow  served  a  term  in  prison.  The 
aged  Apostle  was  a  great  comfort  to  the 
brethren  in  showing  them  how  to  bear  their 
affliction  with  due  fortitude. 

Elder  Clawson  was  pardoned  by  President 
Grover  Cleveland  and  he  left  the  penitentiary 
December  1,  1887.  «During  my  imprison- 
ment of  three  years,  one  month,  and  ten 
days,»  says  Elder  Clawson,  «I  never  once  felt 
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to  murmur  or  complain,  and  as  I  emerged 
from  the  prison  walls  my  faith  in  the  princi- 
ple of  plural  marriage  was  just  as  firm  and  un- 
shaken as  when  I  entered.  I  felt  to  praise 
and  glorify  the  Lord  that  He  had  deemed 
me  worthy  to  suffer  bonds  and  imprisonment 
in  defense  of  the  right." 

The  scene  of  action  again  changes.  Elder 
Clawson  received  a  letter  from  President 
Wilford  Woodruff,  dated  December  23, 1887, 
calling  him  to  preside  over  the  Box  Elder 
stake  of  Zion.  This  was  a  Christmas  present 
indeed!  At  the  quarterly  conference  of  Box 
Elder  stake,  held  in  Brigbam  City,  February 
5,  his  name  was  presented  and  sustained. 
Elder  Clawson  at  once  fhoved  to  Brigham 
and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
Under  his  presidency  the  Box  Elder  stake 
has  come  well  up  to  the  front  rank  In  the 
completeness  of  its  Church  organizations 
and  the  general  progressiveness  of  the 
Saints.  During  his  presidency  a  new  meet- 
ing house  was  erected  in  eleven  of  the  four- 


teen wards  of  the  stake.  At  the  destmctioa 
of  the  Brigham  Tabernacle  by  fire,  President 
Clawson  at  once  took  steps  for  its  rebuilding 
and  thirteen  months  afterward,  the  elegant 
new  tabernacle  was  erected,  paid  for  and 
dedicated.  President  Clawson  was  called  to 
the  Apostleship  at  the  general  conference 
held  October  9,  1898.  Since  that  time  he 
has  been  occupied  in  the  business  of  his  call- 
ing in  traveling,  organizing,  instructing,  and 
in  office  work  for  the  Church. 

«What,  Brother  Clawson,))  asked  the  writer 
of  this  sketch,  «has  been  the  most  potent 
factor  in  aiding  you  to  success  in  life?)) 
and  the  answer  unhesitatingly  was: 

«My  success  in  life,  if  I  have  attained  to 
any,  is  due  to  a  fixed  and  unyielding  deter- 
mination on  my  part  to  seek  and  abide  by 
counsel.  I  know  there  is  safety  in  counsel, 
and  that  he  who  turns  therefrom  and  seeks 
to  become  a  law  unto  himself  must  surely 
fall.)) 

Nephi  Anderson. 
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fT  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Indians 
at  the  present  time  are  increasing  in 
population.  There  are  something  like 
250,000  in  the  present  confines  of  the  United 
States,  exclusive  of  those  in  Alaska,  and  all 
are  pretty  much  confined  to  the  different 
agencies  scattered  throughout  the  land. 
Since  the  government  has  learned  that  it  is 
better  to  feed  the  red  man  than  to  fight  him, 
his  future  has  been  assured.  It  was  many, 
many  years,  however,  liefore  the  Americans 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  original  chil- 
dren of  this  soil.  True,  as  far  back  as  the 
good  John  Eliot,  the  venerable  «Apostle  to 
the  Indians,))  some  felt  keenly  a  love  for  what 
many  called  the  "western  heathen.))     Jesuit 


and  Protestant  missionaries  sacrificed  their 
lives  in  converting  the  Indians  to  Christianity. 
Many  of  the  names  of  these  brave  men  per- 
ished with  them  in  their  heroic  work,  but 
their  reward  is  none  the  less  sure. 

From  the  first  the  early  colonists  mani- 
fested great  interest  in  bhe  red  men,  and  one 
has  but  to  turn  to  the  settlement  of  Ply- 
mouth by  the  Pilgrims  to  learn  that  early  in 
the  year  1621  a  treaty  was  made  between 
the  whiles  and  the  Indians  under  the  good 
chief  Massasoit,  which  treaty  v/as  never 
broken.  William  Penn  also  traded  with  the 
Indians  and  bought  their  lands  from  them; 
and  in  a  treaty  which  he  drew  up  with  them^ 
he  was  assured  peace,  and  from  that  time  on. 
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the  red  men  were  true  to  the  children  of 
Penn. 

But  the  history  of  our  country  before  the 
Revolutionary  War  bristles  with  stories  of 
Indian  massacres  and  depredations.  As  the 
natives  were  gradually  driven  westward  by 
rapacious  persons,  their  anger  was  naturally 
aroused.  What  was  to  become  of  them  if 
their  happy  hunting  grounds  were  to  be  taken  ? 
Where  were  to  be  their  future  homes?  Nat- 
urally the  Indians  asked  such  questions.  No 
wonder  that  a  constant  warfare  was  kept  up 
between  them  and  the  whites.  However, 
when  our  government  was  organized,  Con- 
gress almost  immediately  took  up  the  Indian 
question,  and  in  1785,  an  ordinance  was 
passed  for  the  regulation  of  Indian  affairs. 
At  first  the  war  department  had  charge,  but 
in  1849,  the  Indian  office  was  transferred  to 
the  newly  created  department  of  the  inter- 
ior. 

Forty  years  ago  our  Indian  system  was 
but  a  farce.  Tribes  were  allowed  to  wander 
from  place  to  place,  the  whites  committed  all 
sorts  of  acts  against  them,  and  those  who 
were  directly  appointed  by  the  government 
to  deal  out  rations  and  clothing  had  no  object 
in  view  but  that  of  enriching  themselves. 
Three  white  men  once  passed  a  sleeping  In- 
dian. One  of  them  drew  his  gun,  and  re- 
marking, «I  will  kill  the  damned  redskin,)) 
shot  him  dead.  No  one  was  punished.  A 
mixed-blood  once  killed  an  Indian  woman;  he 
was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  nearest  United 
States  fort.  Three  months  afterwards  the 
Secretary  of  War  pardoned  him,  saying  there 
was  no  law  to  punish  an  Indian.  Could  the 
Indians  have  any  faith  in  the  whites?  For 
years  the  agents  on  many  reservations  robbed 
the  government  and  did  all  sorts  of  things  to 
lose  the  good-will  of  the  red  men.  The  In- 
dian system  was  a  "sink  of  iniquity,))  and  a 
disgrace  to  the  United  States.  No  wonder 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  told  old  Bishop  Whip- 
ple, the  honest  missionary,  that  «this  Indian 
business  needs  ten  honest  men  to  watch  every 
Indian  agent.)) 


Hundreds  of  missionaries  have  preached 
Christian  principles  to  the  red  men,  and  have 
declared  ours  to  be  a  Christian  nation.  Faith 
and  confidence  in  the  white  was  naturally 
fostered,  and  yet  right  on  top  of  all  this,  the 
white  fought  and  robbed  the  Indian  of  his 
lands.  Many  tribes  naturally  turned  from 
their  new  thoughts  and  beliefs  in  our  Chris- 
tian God,  and  fell  again  into  their  crude  ways 
of  worshiping  the  oGreat  Spirit.))  We  are 
told  that  one  time  a  lot  of  medicine  men  fol- 
lowed a  ChHstian  Indian  to  his  grave.  The 
next  day  all  of  them  disappeared.  They  were 
gone  a  month.  One  day  they  came  back 
with  blackened  faces  and  in  rags.  They  were 
asked  what  it  meant.  Said  the  medicinemen, 
«We  traveled  far  into  the  forest  and  held  a 
fast.  The  Great  Spirit  showed  us  the  other 
world.  We  saw  the  Christian  Indian  wander- 
ing alone.  He  told  us  that  when  he  died,  he 
went  to  the  white  man's  heaven  and  asked 
admission.  The  angel  at  the  gate  said:  <Who 
are  you?)  He  said:  <A  Christian  Ojibway.) 
The  angel  shook  his  head  and  said:  "This  is  a 
white  man's  heaven.  No  Ojibway  has  ever 
come  here.  There  are  happy  hunting-grounds 
for  the  Ojibways.  You  must  go  there.)  He 
traveled  until  he  came  to  the  red  man's 
heaven,  and  asked  admission.  The  angel  at 
the  gate  asked  him:  (Who  are  you?)  He  an- 
swered: <A  Christian  Ojibway.)  The  angel 
shook  his  head  and  said:  <The  Ojibway  are 
medicine  men.  If  you  are  a  Christian  you 
must  go  to  the  other  heaven!)  The  poor  man 
would  have  to  wander  alone  forever.*)) 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth but  very  little  interest  was  taken  in 
the  Indian  question.  Of  course  there  were 
good  reasons  for  this.  The  getting  of  our 
independence  from  Great  Britain  took  all 
the  interest  and  energy  of  the  people,  and  dur- 
ing the  first  few  years  of  our  nation's  history 
Congress  had  many  knotty  problems  to  solve 


*  «My   Life  Among  the    Indians,"    by  Bishop 
Whipple.     North  American  Revieu!,  April,  1890. 
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in  reference  to  home  and  foreign  affairs. 
However  we  find  that  after  this  period  of 
comparative  inaction  in  reference  to  the  In- 
dian question,  a  great  deal  of  interest  was 
aroused,  and  Congress  began  to  legislate  for 
the  good  of  the  red  man.  Long  into  this 
century  the  people  were  trying  to  solve  the 
problem  as  to  how  the  Indian  massacres  and 
wars  could  be  stopped.  Many  theories  were 
advanced,  but  none  seemed  practical.  Finally 
it  was  decided  that  the  only  way  to  do  was 
to  give  the  Indian  the  benefits  of  education. 
This  process  might  be  slow;  however,  it  was 


up  by  the  government  and  private  donations. 

In  1848,  there  were  sixteen  manual-training 
schools,  and  eighty-seven  other  kinds  of  in- 
stitutions of  learning.  Up  to  1873,  most  all 
of  these  were  under  the  direction  of  mission- 
ary bodies.  From  this  time  on,  the  govern- 
ment took  a  more  active  part  and  from  1877 
to  1898  over  seven  millions  of  dollars  had 
been  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Indian  schools.  The  number  of 
3,598  students  had  increased  to  20,000. 

At  the  present  time  day  schools  have  been 
established  in  nearly  all  the  Indian  villages 
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The  Ute  tribe  has  i 


;reatly  diminished  within  the  last  few  years, 
the  State  of  Utah. 


They  are  conflned  pretty  much  to 


the  safest.  In  1819,  ('ongress  responded 
with  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the 
payment  of  teachers,  who  were  to  go  among 
some  of  the  tribes  and  begin  the  teaching  of 
the  rudiments  of  English  and  mathematics. 
In  1820,  President  Monroe  was  authorized  to 
appropriate  $10,000  annually  for  this  kind  of 
work,  and  this  was  kept  up  for  many  years  by 
the  different  presidents.  In  1825,  there  had 
been  established   thirty-eight  schools,   kept 


throughout  the  United  States.  Each  one  is 
generally  in  charge  of  some  good  male 
teacher  and  his  wife.  The  instruction  is  of 
a  very  simple  character,  the  children  being 
taught  to  read,  write,  and  to  speak  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Ciphering,  drawing,  and  sing- 
ing are  also  Introduced.  The  education  is 
made  as  practical  as  possible,  too.  Boys  are 
taught  how  to  use  tools,  and  to  work  in  the 
garden  and   barn;  the  girls  do  sewing  and 
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cooking.  The  effects  of  this  sort  of  training 
can  be  easily  seen,  for  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, an  interest   in  civilized   affairs   is 


A   UTE   MOTHER   AND   CHILD. 

aroused.  In  1898,  we  are  told  by  the  com- 
missioner of  Indian  affairs  at  Washington 
that  the  government  was  operating  142  day- 
schools  of  the  kind  just  spoken  of. 

Besides  these  there  are  the  reservation 
boarding-schools.  The  best  of  these  are  in 
the  Dakotas.  In  each  institution  there  are 
a  cook,  a  seamstress,  and  laundress  to  train 
the  girls;  and  generally  an  industrial  teacher, 
a  shoe  and  harness  maker,  a  carpenter,  and 
a  blacksmith  for  the  boys.  In  1894,  kinder- 
garten departments  were  opened  in  these 
schools,  and  the  results  have  almost  been 
beyond  conception.  There  are  today  about 
one  hundred  of  these  reservation  schools  in 
our  country,  nearly  all  of  them  being 
equipped  with  modern  improvements  such  as 
electric  lights,  steam  heaters,  and  good  sani- 


tary conditions.  Many  of  these  schools  are 
devoted  entirely  to  industrial  training,  and 
are  situated  near  large  cities  or  towns.  Thus 
the  students  come  in  contact  with  the  in- 
fluences of  city  life,  and  with  the  ideals  and 
amenities  of  civilized  culture.  Minnesota, 
South  Dakota,  California,  and  Colorado  have 
most  of  these  institutions.  There  are  also 
industrial  training  schools  in  Pennsylvania, 
Oregon,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and 
Montana. 

In  1894,  three  well  equipped  normal 
schools  were  opened,  and  an  Indian  teacher 
today  is  met  very  often  in  the  school-room. 
By  the  way,  it  may  be  said  here  that  those 
who  have  entered  the  school  room  to  teach 
have  generally  proved  themselves  worthy  of 
the  position  they  occupy.     An  Indian's  stern 
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and  serious  nature  generally  goes  to  make  up 
a  strong  personality  that  is  bound  to  com- 
mand respect. 
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Near  Lawrence,  Kansas,  is  one  of  the  best 
of  these  normal  training  schools.  It  is  known 
as  the  Haskell  Institute,  and  it  has  an  en- 
rollment of  some  six  hundred  students.  The 
buildings  are  modern  stone  structures 
equipped  with  all  the  modern  improvements. 
A  farm  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  acres  is  con- 
nected with  the  institution,  and  the  students 
are  brought  in  direct  contact  with  the  mod- 
ern methods  of  tilling  the  soil.  In  the  aca- 
demic department  there  is  a  principal  assisted 
by  fifteen  teachers.  All  these  have  work  in 
the  normal,  commercial,  kindergarten,  man- 
ual-training, and  domestic  science  depart- 
ments. Drawing,  painting  and  music  are 
also  taught.  The  girls  have  a  great  deal  of 
their  work  in  the  department  of  cooking,  sew- 


a  first-class  library  and  a  chapel  room  where 
students  convene  on  the  Sabbath  day  to 
hold  Sunday  School  and  church.     In  all  it  can 


ONE   OF   THE   RISING   GENERATION. 

ing  and  laundering.  Many  graduates  of  this 
institution  are  receiving  from  sixty  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars  per  month  as 
teachers.     In  connection  with  this  school  are 


A   BANNOCK   CHIEF. 

These  Indians  areof  a  much  higher  class  than  the  Utcs, 
They  are  farming  very  extensively  in  the  "West. 

be  truly  said  that  the  Haskell  Institute  is 
fully  abreast  with  the  times  in  its  methods 
and  manner  of  teaching.  Its  graduates  have 
gone  into  the  different  prof  essions,  some  hav- 
ing entered  the  law  school  of  the  University 
of  Kansas. 

Besides  these  reservation  schools  and 
other  similar  institutions  that  are  educating 
the  Indians,  there  may  be  mentioned  those 
schools  established  by  private  funds  and 
church  appropriations.  These  receive  no 
support  whatever  from  the  government. 
Our  own  people  here  in  Utah  have  from  the 
first  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  educat- 
ing and  refining  of  the  Indian.  It  is  an  old 
saying  of  President  Young  that  «It  is  better 
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lo  feed  and  teach  the  Indians  than  to  fight 
them." 

At  the  present  time  nearly  all  the  Indian 
tribes  of  our  country  have  been  gathered  on 
reservations  and  have  had  land  given  them 
to  till.  This  has  been  a  slow  process,  but  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  during  the 
last  few  years.  Orer  sixty  thousand  allot- 
ments have  now  been  made,  so  that  about 
one-third  of  the  Indians,  exclusive  of  those 
of  Indian  Territory  and  New  York  State  are 
in  possession  of  their  own  lands  and  have  the 
opportunity  of  establishing  individual  home- 
steads, and  gaining  support  by  their  own 
labor.  Some  have  asserted  that  the  Indians 
will  not  work.  This  we  cannot  believe  to 
be  true.  Four  years  ago  the  Cheyenne  and 
Arapahoe  Indians  in  Oklahoma  were  "blanket 
Indians,!)  living  in  camps  and  villages  and 
making  no  attempt  to  get  out  of  their  prim- 
itive condition.  Through  the  work  of  the 
government  agents  their  camps  have  been 
broken  up,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  now 
living  in  permanent  homes  and  are  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits.  They  are  making 
good,  honest  and  reliable  citizens. 

In  1898,  nearly  two  million  one  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  were  being  cultivated 
by  the  red  men;  and  nearly  a  million  and  a 
half  sheep  were  owned  by  them. 

In  the  Forum  magazine  for  August,  1897, 
there  is  an  article  on  the  "Future  of  the  Red 
Man»  written  by  the  «last  chief  of  the  Poka- 
gon  band  of  Pottawatomies.))  The  opinion 
is  expressed  in  this  article  that  the  Indian  is 


going  to  be  absorbed  in  the  white  race,  and 
this  to  be  brought  about  by  his  education 
and  culture.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not, 
we  cannot  say.  One  thing  is  certain,  how- 
ever: Should  the  Indian  be  absorbed  in  the 
white  race,  there  will  be  an  element  of  ser- 
iousness and  solemnity  which  most  Ameri- 
cans are  in  need  of  today. 

There  is  something  noble  in  the  Indian. 
His  great  firmness,  great  dignity,  great  per- 
sistency and  great  courage,  all  have  been 
noticed  from  the  time  when  the  white  man 
first  met  him.  Surely  the  Indian  has  the  in- 
tuitive nature  to  make  a  good  citizen.  But 
he  must  be  approached  carefully,  and  along 
the  lines  of  Christian  brotherhood.  The  In- 
dian has  had  a  great  history.  The  world  as 
yet  does  not  know  it,  but  be  that  as  it  may, 
the  work  of  educating  and  refining  him  must 
be  carried  on  by  those  missionaries  who  trust 
only  in  Jesus  Christ  and  in  the  power  of  His 
Gospel.  From  barbarism  to  American  citi- 
zenship is  an  immense  step,  which  can  be  ac- 
complished only  by  painstaking  and  intelli- 
gent effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  go  to 
teach  them.  The  Indian's  nature  must  be 
understood,  and  to  get  underneath  it  all,  one 
must  know  that  the  Indian  mother's  heart  is 
like  a  white  mother's  heart,  and  is  full  of 
tender  feeling  for  her  children.  Give  her 
some  of  the  better  things  of  life;  teach  her 
that  she  has  a  future,  and  is  not  here  for 
mere  drudgery  and  hard  work.  Then  her 
children  will  drop  their  paint  and  blankets 
and  take  up  the  hoe  and  plow. 

Levi  Edgar   Young. 
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A  TRUE  STORY. 


<S) 


NB  cold,  stormy  day  in  January,  in  the 
year  18 — ,  in  a  town  of  Scotland,  a 
little  girl  was  born,   a   pretty  little 


girl  with  large,  brown  eyes  and  hair  to  match. 
Like  other  children  born  in  large  cities,  she 
knew  nothing  about  country  ways  of  living — 
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why,  she  even  thought  butter  grew  on  some 
kind  of  a  tree! 

Well,  this  little  girl  grew  to  be  a  woman 
and  was  married.  She  had  such  a  nice  little 
quiet  wedding,  and  then  home  to  their  own 
little  home,  and  such  a  home!  They  were 
not  wealthy,  but  they  had  enough  to  make 
them  very  comfortable  and  they  were  very 
happy.  They  were  Latter-day  Saints;  their 
house  was  always  open  for  the  Elders  who 
came  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  through  sick- 
ness and  health  the  Elders  always  found  a 
home  with  Brother  and  Sister  Jones. 

One  day  as  the  Elders  were  preaching  the 
words  of  the  Savior,  «He  who  will  not  leave 
father,  mother,  houses  and  lands  for  my 
name's  sake,  is  not  worthy  of  me,»  she  and 
her  husband  made  up  their  minds  to  obey  the 
same;  and,  selling  all  their  worldly  posses- 
sions and  bidding  adieu  to  all  their  friends 
and  the  land  of  their  birth,  they  set  out  for 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

«Good-bye  and  may  God  bless  and  prosper 
you;  in  another  year  I  will  join  you  in  the 
land  of  Zion,»>  said  her  weeping  mother  at 
the  harbor  as  she  clasped  in  her  arms  for  the 
last  time  Sister  Jones  and  her  children  (she 
had  three).  Though  their  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears  their  hearts  were  filled  with  hope 
of  a  speedy  reunion.  But,  alas  for  earthly 
hopes,  little  did  they  think  that  they  would 
never  meet  again  on  earth! 

This  was  in  the  month  of  May.  The  ship 
was  a  sailing  vessel,  and  six  weeks  were  con- 
sumed in  crossing  the  mighty  Atlantic.  At 
last  they  spy  land,  and  what  a  shout  goes  up 
that  they  are  so  near  to  port,  and  how  their 
hearts  swell  with  gratitude  to  their  Heaven- 
ly Father  who  has  taken  care  of  them  this 
far  on  their  journey  towards  the  land  of 
Zion. 

The  ship  was  loaded  with  Mormon  emi- 
grants, and  a  jolly  lot  they  were.  They  sang 
the  songs  of  Zion,  the  Elders  preached,  and 
they  enjoyed  themselves  as  only  those  enjoy- 
ing the  Spirit  of  God  can. 

At  last,  one  bright  day  in  June,  the  ship 


came  into  harbor,  and  surely  the  land  looked 
beautiful  after  six  weeks  of  sea  life. 

But  their  journey  was  not  over  yet,  for 
miles  and  miles  had  to  be  traveled — the 
great  Plains,  which  had  to  be  crossed  with 
ox-teams  yet  lay  before  them. 

Think  of  the  dangers  of  such  a  journey  T 
There  were  Indians  and  wild  beasts  to  be 
feared,  rivers  to  cross,  and  other  things  in- 
cident to  traveling  in  a  wild  country.  As 
there  were  only  teams  enough  to  haul  the 
provisions  and  baggage,  the  people  them- 
selves, all  that  were  able,  had  to  walk.  And 
although  Sister  Jones  had  a  baby,  she  walked 
all  the  way  across  those  dreary  Plains  carry- 
ing the  baby  in  her  arms,  her  husband  carry- 
ing on  his  back  the  next  younger,  and  their 
little  seven-year-old  girl  walking  by  their 
side. 

There  are  many  incidents  of  their  journey 
I  could  relate,  but  I  will  just  mention  one. 

Sometimes  they  would  rise  early  in  the 
morning  and  start  ahead  of  the  teams,  as  it 
was  very  difficult  to  keep  up  when  walking 
beside  them.  By  starting  ahead  they  could 
stop  and  rest  without  being  left  behind.  One 
morning  Brother  and  Sister  Jones  had  start- 
ed out  as  usual  and  were  quite  a  little  way 
ahead  of  the  train  ([  mean  the  wagon  train). 
To  their  horror,  on  looking  up,  they  saw  at 
a  little  distance  two  Indian  braves  approach- 
ing on  horseback.  Their  first  impulse  was 
to  go  back,  but  they  knew  the  Indians  would 
overtake  them  before  they  could  reach  the 
train.  So  they  looked  about  to  see  if  there 
was  any  place  where  they  could  hide  them- 
selves, but  there  was  no  place  of  conceal- 
ment. What  were  they  to  do?  Could  they 
stand  there  and  wait  for  the  Indians  to  come 
and  take  their  lives  and  their  childrens'?  For 
that  was  what  the  Indians  would  do,  they  had 
no  doubt. 

Offering  up  a  silent  prayer  to  God  for 
their  deliverance,  they  stood  still  and  waited. 
The  terror  of  those  few  seconds  made  them 
seem  ages.  On  came  the  Indians;  but  in- 
stead of  taking  their  scalps,  they  just  passe 
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on,  with  a  passing  glance  as  they  rode  by. 
How  the  emigrants  thanked  their  Heavenly 
Father  for  their  deliverance!  But  Sister 
Jones  was  too  prostrated  to  go  any  farther, 
so  they  sat  down  and  waited  for  the  teams 
to  come  up,  nor  did  they  ever  venture  very 
far  away  again  alone. 

The  journey  over  the  Plains,  like  all  other 
things,  came  to  an  end  at  last,  and  they  ar- 
rived in  Salt  Lake  City,  weary  with  their  long 
journey,  but  with  hearts  overflowing  with 
gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good.  Six 
months  they  had  been  traveling — six  long, 
weary  months;  and  when  they  landed  on  the 
hill  above  Salt  Lake  City,  what  a  sight  met 
their  view!  The  city  lying  in  all  the  glory 
of  sunset,  with  its  broad  streets  and  crystal 
streams  of  pure  mountain  water — this,  with 
the  snug  little  homes,  was  a  sight  never  to 
be  forgotten  by  those  weary  travelers! 

But  the  characters  of  my  story  had  not 
come  to  the  end  of  their  journey  yet.  They 
had  some  kind  friends  in  Salt  Lake  City  who 
entertained  them  till  they  were  rested,  and 
then  a  good  brother  came  who  was  to  convey 
them  the  rest  of  their  journey.  With  Brother 
B —  they  were  in  due  time  on  the  road  again. 
He  told  them  nice  things  about  the  place 
they  were  going  to;  among  other  things  he 
told  the  children  about  Santa  Claus.  Now 
Sister  Jones'  children  had  never  heard  of 
Santa  Claus,  and  they  thought.  What  a  nice 
man  he  must  be  to  come  and  fill  the  chil- 
dren's stockings  while  they  were  asleep!  And 
they  grew  very  impatient  to  get  to  their 
stopping  place  as  it  was  now  getting  pretty 
close  to  Christmas. 

At  last  the  little  town  of  S—  was  reached 
and  their  journey  was  ended  at  last.  What 
a  town!  It  consisted  of  two  rows  of  small 
log  houses  with  dirt  roofs,  situated  one  on 
each  side  of  a  small  creek,  with  Indian  wig- 
wams for  a  background. 

The  family  rented  a  small  log  house  and  then 
it  seemed  to  Sister  Jones  that  all  her  past 
trials  had  been  as  naught  compared  with  what 
she  had  to  put  up  with  now.   When  it  rained, 


the  house  leaked,  and  as  it  had  a  dirt  roof, 
not  only  water  but  mud  came  down.  She  had 
been  raised  in  a  large  city  and  knew  nothing 
of  bread-making.  Now  she  had  no  stove,  and 
her  cooking  utensils  consisted  of  a  bake-skil- 
let  and  frying-pan.  And  the  Indians,  those 
horrible  Indians!  She  was  in  constant  fear 
of  them,  and  well  might  she  fear  them, 
for  they  were  very  saucy,  and  the 
people  feared  an  outbreak  at  any  time.  They 
had  to  feed  them  and  be  very  kind  to  them 
to  keep  peace  at  all. 

I  have  said  that  Sister  Jones  was  not  a 
very  good  bread-maker;  but  a  word  as  to  the 
flour  they  had  to  make  bread  with.  Some 
was  frosted  and  would  not  «rise,i>  some  was 
so  bitter  with  sunflowers  that  they  could 
scarcely  eat  it  at  all.  Once,  just  as  she  was 
removing  a  loaf  from  the  skillet  and  trying 
to  think  it  was  a  blessing  to  have  bread  even 
if  it  was  not  very  good,  in  rushed  her  little 
daughter  Mary  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  ex- 
claiming: 

«Mother,  I  won't  go  to  school  any  more,  for 
the  children  call  me  tScotchie.) » 

<iGo  out  and  tell  them  <sticks  and  stones 
may  break  your  bones,  but  names  will  never 
hurt  you,> »  said  Sister  Jones  to  little  Mary, 
although  she  could  scarcely  keep  back  her 
own  tears,  for  she  sometimes  felt  the  land  of 
Zion  rather  a  hard  place  to  live  in. 

Once  she  said  to  little  Annie:  «Run  to  the 
postoffice  and  see  if  there  is  not  a  letter 
from  grandma."  Away  went  the  girl  leading 
the  baby  by  the  hand,  only  to  return  in  a 
few  minutes,  with  a  handful!  of  porcupine 
quills  in  her  head  and  the  baby's,  crying,  «0h 
mother!  those  Smith  boys  have  put  pins  in 
our  heads!" 

Sister  Jones  removed  the  (luills,  and  Mary 
ran  to  the  office  and  got  a  letter  from  grand- 
ma. And  such  a  letter — audi  a  lovely,  long 
letter,  so  full  of  encouragement,  love  and 
good  cheer,  with  crosses  for  kisses,  that  Sis- 
ter Jones  forgot  all  her  troubles,  and  was 
thankful  she  was  in  the  land  of  Zion  away 
from  all  the  wickedness  of  Babylon. 
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There  was  plenty  of  work  for  Brother 
Jones  to  do,  but  pay  was  scarce  and  some- 
times they  had  scarcely  enough  bread  to  eat. 
But  the  crisis  came  at  last.  Brother  Jones 
had  been  working  for  some  flour,  but  when 
he  went  to  get  it,  his  employer  did  not  have 
any.  He  had  some  bran,  however,  so  he 
gave  him  that. 

((Where  is  the  flour  ?•>  said  Sister  Jones, 
looking  in  the  sack  when  her  husband  came 
home. 

((Could  not  get  any,»  was  his  answer. 

Well,  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  make 
bran-bread  for  supper.  With  a  heart  almost 
bursting  Sister  Jones  prepared  some  bran- 
bread,  which  was  no  easy  task,  (you  will 
find,  dear  reader,  if  you  have  to  try).  But 
hungry  as  they  were,  none  of  them  could  eat 
it,  so  three  little  children  said  their  prayers 
and  went  to  bed  without  their  supper. 

President  Young  came  to  preach  to  the 
people  where  this  family  lived,  and  on  one 
occasion  when  Sister  Jones  went  to  hear  him 
he  said  in  his  remarks,  ((The  Saints  are  being 
tried  with  poverty,  but  the  day  will  come 
when  they  will  be  tried  with  riches.n 

Ob,  thought  Sister  Jones,  may  the  time 
speedily  come;  for  she  thought  she  would  like 


to  be  tried  with  riches,  having  been  so  long 
tried  with  poverty. 

One  fine  day  in  the  month  of  July  when 
everything  in  nature  was  beautiful,  she  re- 
ceived a  letter  bearing  the  sad  news  that  her 
mother  was  dead — that  dear  mother,  who  al- 
ways wrote  such  encouraging  letters,  who 
was  always  telling  her  to  be  patient,  and 
giving  her  such  good  counsel.  The  hope  of 
seeing  her  again  had  been  the  bright  'star  of 
her  existence.  Now  all  was  over — she 
would  never  see  her  more,  never  hear  her 
loving  voice  again  in  this  world. 

((Well,  mother,"  she  said  to  herself,  ((though 
we  may  never  meet  again  in  this  world,  with 
God's  help  I  will  be  faithful  so  we  may  meet 
in  the  world  to  come.» 

The  sun  of  prosperity  and  peace  rose  at 
last,  and  Brother  Jones  (who  was  a  well-edu- 
cated man)  got  a  good  position  in  a  mercan- 
tile establishment,  and  Sister  Jones  lived  to 
see  the  day  when  if  she  was  not  tried  with 
riches,  she  had  at  least  plenty  to  make  her 
happy  and  comfortable.  She  lived  to  see 
her  two  oldest  daughters  married  to  good 
men,  and  there  was  a  little  one  to  call  her 
((grandma"  when  she  died,  beloved  and  re- 
spected by  all  who  knew  her. 

Georgia  Scott, 


TO  THE  MAYO  AND  BEYOND. 

From  a  Member  of  the  Brigham  Young  Academy  South  American  Exploring  Expedition. 


/^^^N  the  first  day  of  October  we  bade 
^\T  adieu  to  wagon  roads  or  even  respect- 
able trails,  and  plunged  boldly  into  the 
mountains.  The  end  of  the  first  week's  trav- 
el brought  us  to  the  mining  camp  of  Jesus 
Maria,  and  at  the  close  of  the  second  week 
we  reached  the  Mayo  river,  and  were  camped 
only  twelve  hundred  feet  above  sea  level — a 
drop  of  over  six  thousand  feet  for  the  week. 


In  one  day  we  descended  from  the  pines  of 
the  mountain  tops, where  everything  reminded 
us  of  the  Wasatch  in  autumn,  to  the  heat  of 
midsummer,  to  oranges  and  guavas,  and  cu- 
rious Indian  huts  thatched  with  palms. 

At  the  Mayo  our  forces  divided,  President 
Cluff  taking  Brothers  Fairbanks,  Kienke, 
Tolton,  Magleby  and  Henning,  and  traveling 
into  the  land  of    the  Mayo  Indians,  thence 
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to  the  coast  and  down  the  coast  to  Mazat- 
lan.  The  remainder  of  the  party  were  to 
travel  to  Mazatlan  by  the  foothill  route, 
passing  through  the  towns  of  Alamos, 
Fuerte,  Simaloa  and  Culican.  The  reunion 
is  to  take  place  about  November  15th. 
This  change  of  plan  was  rendered  necessary 
from  the  fact  that  some  of  our  animals  were 
worn  out  by  the  mountain  climbing  and  could 
not  travel  as  rapidly  as  some  of  the  others, 
and  also  because  the  inland  route,  which  is 
the  shorter  of  the  two,  offered  much  better 
advantages  for  making  collections  in  botany 
and  zoology.  It  is  with  the  adventures  of 
the  second  and  smaller  division  that  this  arti- 
cle has  to  do. 

We  left  our  companions  and  crossed  the 
Mayo  on  the  morning  of  October  15th.  After 
traveling  about  a  mile  we  came  to  an  Indian 
settlement  where  a  high  carnival  was  being 
held.  A  goat  had  just  been  roasted  and  every 
man  who  could  walk  was  carrying  a  bottle  of 
mescal.  They  either  could  not  understand  us 
or  else  misdirected  us  intentionally,  for  we 
realized  by  noon  that  we  were  traveling  away 
from  the  river  and  in  a  direction  exactly  op- 
posite to  that  which  we  should  pursue.  So 
back  we  came  to  the  Indians  and  found  one 
sober  man  who  could  not  understand  a  word 
we  .said  until  twenty-five  cents  was  in  sight 
and  then  was  glad  to  pilot  us  for  quite  a  dis- 
tance on  the  trail.  He  warned  us  against 
deep  water  and  quicksands.  We  forded  the 
Mayo  twenty-eight  times  during  th'^  week  and 
found  that  his  advice  was  timely,  for  it  is  a 
very  treacherous  little  river.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  day  we  did  not  pass  a  single 
habitation  and  we  made  our  camp  that  night 
on  an  island  in  the  river. 

Thene.xt  morning,  finding  no  trail,  we  went 
down  the  river  bank,  or  rather  its  high-water 
bed,  until  we  found  ourselves  in  a  box  canyon, 
where  the  walls  towered  perpendicularly  above 
us  for  hundreds  and  possibly  thousand.s  of 
feet.  Here  and  there,  jutting  out  from  the 
rock  mass,  were  pinnacles  and  castles,  needles 
and  obelisks  in  varied  and  fantastic  forms. 


But  the  rock  was  not  the  cold  gray  of  the 
north.  Wherever  there  was  niche  or  cranny 
or  the  crumbling  stone  had  left  a  speck  of  soil, 
some  graceful  fern  was  waving,  or  creep- 
ers, gorgeous  in  blossoms  of  gold  and  scarlet, 
festooned  themselves  in  tropical  luxuriance. 
Had  our  situation  been  less  precarious  we 
would  have  spent  more  time  in  enjoying  the 
scenery.  As  it  was,  Brother  Van  Buren  swam 
his  mule  across  and  finally  found  a  trail  over 
the  mountain  and  at  evening  time  we  found 
ourselves  at  the  ranch  where  we  should  have 
been  the  day  before. 

We  were  now  forced  to  secure  the  services 
of  an  Indian  guide,  as  we  might  have  spent 
weeks  in  trying  to  get  out  of  the  wilderness 
by  ourselves,  and,  furthermore,  we  were  get- 
ting desperately  hungry,  having  with  us  no 
provisions  but  rice,  no  salt,  sugar,  flour  or 
beans,  and  being  unable,  on  account  of  the 
state  of  the  water,  to  get  any  fish  from  the 
river. 

Jose  Maria,  our  guide,  was  a  picturesque 
piece  of  humanity,  as  he  waded  the  river  or 
cut  our  path  through  the  thorny  bushes  with 
his  machete.  We  never  saw  him  eat  and  he 
refused  absolutely  to  partake  of  our  rice  with 
us.  Occasionally  he  would  tell  us  in  broken 
Spanish  that  he  had  a  relative  up  on  the 
mountain  whom  he  wished  to  see,  and  ask  us 
either  to  wait  for  his  return  or  to  travel  very 
slowly.  Then  off  he  would  go  on  a  dog  trot, 
and  after  a  while  would  reappear,  having  the 
little  bundle  which  served  as  his  carry-all  in- 
creased to  several  times  its  wonted  size,  I 
suppose  by  the  addition  of  tortillas  and 
tamales.  Occasionally,  too,  when  we  passed 
an  Indian  ranch  we  varied  our  bill  of  fare 
with  tortillas  and  tamales — the  former  being 
made  of  old  corn,  the  latter  of  new.  .4s  the 
Indians  use  no  salt,  nothing  in  fact  but  corn 
and  water,  their  cooking  was  somewhat  flat. 

These  Indians  are  but  little  above  the  savage 
in  their  manner  of  life.  Their  huts  are  frail 
shelters,  thatched  with  palm  leaves.  Their 
beds  are  cane  poles  tied  together  so  as  to 
make  a  mat  about  five  feet  wide  and  eight  to 
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nine  feet  in  length.  These  beds  are  always 
rolled  up  in  the  day  time.  Cooking  utensils 
and  vessels  are  all  made  of  pottery,  similar 
in  every  way  to  that  found  in  mounds  or  cave- 
dwellings.  Of  course  chairs  and  tables  are 
absolutely  unknown.  I  do  not  know  whether 
or  no  matches  are  in  use  among  them,  but 
several  times  I  saw  the  fire  started  with 
tinder,  flint  and  steel.  This  steel  and  the 
machete,  with  clumsy  fish  hooks,  seem  to  be 
the  only  metal  implements  of  which  they  have 
any  knowledge.  Corn  is  the  staple  article  of 
food.  Every  hut  has  its  corn  patch.  Usually 
squash  and  sometimes  watermelons  are  scat- 
tered among  the  corn  hills.  The  herd  of 
goats,  no  cattle,  is  also  indispensable,  for  be- 
sides the  milk,  which  is  taken  only  semi-oc- 
casionally,  when  there  is  immediate  need  of 
it,  the  goat  furnishes  meat  for  feasts  and 
for  the  winter  time,  hair  for  clothing  and 
blankets,  and  leather  for  moccasins  with  an 
unpronounceable  name,  that  along  the  Mayo 
serves  all  the  purposes  of  a  full-dress  suit. 

At  times  the  Indians  leave  their  huts  al- 
together and  camp  by  the  river.  This  is  in  the 
spring,  when  fish  are  spawning.  Of  willows 
they  make  fish-weirs  or  traps;  and,  if  the 
water  be  low  and  the  banks  suitable,  they 
take  out  ditches  and  divert  a  portion  of  the 
water  from  its  natural  channel.  Then  they 
wade  into  the  holes  and  spear  out  the  fish 
with  long  bamboo  poles.  The  hook  is  used 
but  little.  For  bait  a  large  crawfish,  aver- 
aging ten  inches  in  length,  is  prepared,  but 
this  is  such  a  toothsome  delicacy  that  it  is 
generally  eaten  raw,  before  it  has  time  to 
lure  the  catfish  and  chubs,  in  which  the  river 
abounds.  Clothing  is  regarded  rather  as  a 
luxury  than  as  a  necessity,  and  children  run 
around  until  they  are  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen years  of  age  without  so  much  as  a  shoe- 
string belt. 

The  Yaqui,  Mayo  and  Wara-wari  Indians 
are  nominally  Roman  Catholics,  and  it  is 
their  habit  as  it  is  with  our  guide,  to  assume 
the  name  of  some  saint.  But  their  old  mis- 
sion churches  are  mostly  in  ruins  and  they  mix 


their  services  with  so  many  old  heathen  rites 
and  ceremonies  that  they  seem  more  like  fetish 
worshipers.  The  Wara-waris  among  whom 
we  spent  the  week,  are  far  more  degraded 
than  either  of  the  other  two  tribes.  They  have 
entirely  lost  their  sense  of  independence 
and  are  all  in  a  condition  of  abject  peonage. 
They  are  expected  to  give  to  the  Mexican  who 
claims  the  land  upon  which  they  live  either  a 
crop  share  of  the  corn  as  rental,  or  to  perform 
a  certain  amount  of  labor.  If  they  pay  in 
corn  they  have  to  give  up  the  greater  portion 
of  their  crop;  if  in  labor,  their  services  are 
valued  at  six  cents  a  day  and  they  board 
themselves.  So  they  are  between  the  mill- 
stones. Yet  they  live  and  are  happy  and 
would  not  change  their  condition  were  it  pos- 
sible to  do  so.  When  it  comes  to  ignorance 
they  are  not  far  behind  the  Mexicans  among 
whom  they  live,  for  we  found  very  few  of 
the  latter  who  could  read  or  write. 

For  three  days  we  followed  Jose  Maria, 
down  the  Mayo,  and  the  rice  diet  became  as 
objectionable  to  us  as  did  the  manna  to  the 
Israelites.  Alamos  was  a  long  journey 
ahead  of  us  and  we  did  not  know  as  we 
should  be  able  to  strike  any  store  between. 
The  natives  could  give  us  very  little  in- 
formation as  to  distance.  They  knew 
nothing  about  miles  or  kilometers  or  leagues. 
Everything  was  measured  by  day's  journeys 
or  by  pointing  to  the  sun's  position  in  the 
sky.  But  whether  a  day's  journey  was  the 
distance  which  an  Indian  could  trot  or  our 
burros  crawl  between  dawn  and  dark,  was  a 
question  that  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
settle  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  we  were  rejoiced  on  Friday  after- 
noon to  notice  that  the  hills  were  getting 
lower  and  the  valleys  wider  and  more  fertile, 
Indian  huts  disappeared  and  the  houses  were 
the  large,low,square  adobe  buildings,plastered 
white  in  front,  and  with  arched  porticoes  that 
gave  an  air  of  solidity  if  not  of  luxury. 
Near  the  casa  grande  were  the  homes  of  the 
peons,  sometimes  one-roomed  adobe  houses 
but  more  often  boweries  of  interwoven  wil- 
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■"ows  or  similar  stems,  thatched  with  palm 
leaves  or  having  a  mud  roof.  The  men  and 
women  affected  more  stylish  clothing,  the  men 
being  more  especially  brilliant,  by  contrast 
with  the  Indians  among  whom  we  had  traveled. 

Still  we  did  not  see  such  signs  of  progress 
as  should  have  been  observed  in  a  country 
apparently  so  prosperous.  There  was  the 
old  sharpened  stick-plow,  and  women  would 
carry  the  water  for  domestic  use  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  They  seemed  to  think  no 
more  of  the  weight  of  one  of  their  four-gallon 
alios  than  the  average  society  woman  does 
of  the  weight  of  a  new  hat.  Nevertheless 
a  cheap  windmill  would  have  saved  an  im- 
mense amount  both  of  time  and  energy. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  came  to  our 
last  crossing  of  the  Mayo  and  took  our  last 
bath  in  its  waters.  Many  times  since  leav- 
ing the  mountains  have  we  longed  for  the 
grateful  shade,  the  green  grass  and  the  cool 
nights  of  the  Mayo.  Had  time  permitted  a 
canoe  trip  to  the  Gulf  of  California  would  have 
been  in  order,  but  under  the  circumstances 
this  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Two  hours 
after  leaving  the  river  we  came  to  the  little 
pueblo  of  San  Bernardo  where  we  relieved 
both  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  the  plethoric 
condition  of  our  pocket  books  by  purchasing 
flour,  sugar,  beans  and  salt.  I'nfortunately 
the  only  Mexican  money  in  our  possession  was 
a  Nueva  Leon  bank-bill,  and  it  could  be  used 
only  by  discounting  at  three  per  cent.  Hence- 
forth we  accept  nothing  but  silver  or  nation- 
al bank  notes.  The  flour  was  what  we  would 
call  «shorts»  ur  Kmiddlings"  in  the  states; 
the  salt  was  a  broken  rock  salt  that  we  would 
use  only  for  stock,  and  the  sugar  was  a  black 


substance  that  came  in  small  cakes  and  tasted 
more  like  sweetened  licorice  than  like  the 
sugar  of  commerce.  The  beans  were  plain 
beans  and  the  best  we  had  found  on  the  trip. 
It  seemed  strange  that  in  such  a  land  of 
semi-tropical  heat  and  fertile  soil  we  could 
obtain  neither  fruit  nor  vegetables  of  any 
kind.  These  luxuries  are  to  be  obtained  only 
in  the  larger  towns  and  cities. 

San  Bernardo,  with  its  one  store  and  half 
dozen  houses,  is  a  place  of  more  importance 
than  would  at  first  appear,  for  from  this 
point  one  may  travel  many  days'  journey  in 
any  direction,  except  south,  and  not  be  able 
to  procure  even  the  most  common  of  the 
necessities  of  life.  Here  trails  for  pack 
animals  diverge  to  three  large  mines  of 
southern  Sonora  and  to  a  certain  extent  it 
is  a  depot  of  supplies  for  the  pack-drivers, 
as  well  as  for  the  ranchers  up  and  down  the 
river,  although  Alamos,  the  business  centre 
of  southern  Sonora  is  but  fifteen  leagues 
distant.  Here  we  saw  a  real  road  fenced  on 
either  side,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  three 
weeks,  looked  on  indisputable  wagon  tracks. 
We  hailed  this  as  an  auspicious  omen,  con- 
gratulated ourselves  upon  our  return  to  civili- 
zation and  set  out  from  San  Bernardo  to  find 
us  a  Sunday  camp,  where  we  could  rest  un- 
disturbed, where  our  animals  could  enjoy 
good  grass  and  water,  and  where  thoughts  of 
home  and  a  realization  that  we  were  once  moi  e 
in  communication  with  a  busy  world  would 
make  the  hours  pass  more  rapidly  than  bed 
been  the  case  for  many  a  long  day. 

TI'.  M.  W. 

Alamos,  Sonora,  Mexico. 
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SECOND  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CONVENTION. 

/<^^UR  jubilee  convention  in  this  city  two 
^\/  years  ago  was  a  most  delightful  oc- 
casion, and  was  enjoyed  immensely 
by  all  who  attended  the  meetings  or  took 
part  in  the  proceedings.  It  left  so  favor- 
able an  impression  that  the  convention  pro- 
posed to  be  held  this  year  was  looked  for- 
ward to  with  uncommon  pleasure  and  antici- 
pation. It  was  expected  that  the  occasion 
would  be  in  every  way  as  productive  of  good 
results  as  the  jubilee  convention.  Speaking 
for  ourself  and  all  with  whom  we  have  con- 
versed on  the  subject,  no  one  has  been  dis- 
appointed. 

The  meetings  commenced  in  the  Theatre 
on  Sunday  morning.  The  building  was  well 
filled  with  delegates  of  both  sexes,  and  the 
instructions  given  on  the  occasion,  and  the 
spirit  enjoyed  by  all  who  were  present,  will 
long  be  remembered.  The  meeting  in  the 
afternoon  in  the  Tabernacle  was  greatly  en- 
joyed. President  Joseph  F.  Smith  of  the 
First  Presidency,  and  Elders  Brigham  Young, 
George  Teasdale,  and  Heber  .J.  Grant,  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  gave  instructions  which 
were  very  suitable  and  instructive.  This 
ended  the  first  day's  proceedings. 

During  Monday  and  Tuesday,  six  sessions 
of  the  convention  were  held  in  the  Assembly 
Hall,  and  the  building  during  each  meeting 
was  crowded  with  delegates  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  proceedings.  There  was  no 
slackening  of  interest,  but  each  meeting 
seemed  to  increase  the  desire  to  hear  instruc- 
tions upon  the  various  subjects  that  were 
before  the  convention. 

The  musical  exercises  were  greatly  appre- 
ciated. The  ability  of  Professor  McClellan 
and  the  willingness  with  which  he  responded 
to  every  request  made  of  him,  made  his  play- 
ing of  the  organ  a  perpetual  delight.  Indeed 
everyone  that  had  any  part  to  perform  was 
determined  to  contribute  his  best  efforts  for 


the  entertainment  and  instruction  of  the 
2025  delegates  who  had  come  so  far  to  be 
present  at  the  convention,  and  to  obtain  in- 
struction on  the  various  methods  of  conduct- 
ing Sunday  Schools  in  the  best  possible  man- 
ner. The  arrangements  which  were  made  by 
the  committees  of  the  Sunday  School  Union 
Board  were  very  satisfactory  and  complete. 
The  brethren  who  served  on  these  commit- 
tees deserve  great  credit  for  their  labors,  for 
they  left  nothing  undone  that  could  be 
thought  of  to  make  the  event  one  of  pleasure 
and  happiness  to  all  the  visitors.  The  breth- 
ren who  led  the  singing  exercises  were  most 
patient  and  painstaking  in  the  practice  which 
was  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  session  of 
the  convention.  We  feel  certain  that  the  prac- 
tice and  instruction  at  these  exercises  will  re- 
sult in  a  visible  improvement  in  Sunday  School 
singing  all  over  the  State. 

The  Lord  evidently  looked  with  favor  upon 
the  gathering,  and  bestowed  His  blessings 
upon  all  that  was  said  and  done.  His  spirit 
was  poured  out  abundantly,  and  if  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  being  intoxicated  with  happi- 
ness, certainly  those  sensations  were  felt  by 
very  many.  The  assemblage  was  such  as  to 
call  forth  the  blessings  of  the  Lord.  Outside 
of  our  Church,  no  gathering  of  men  and 
women  could  be  found  more  self-sacrificing 
and  more  thoroughly  filled  with  the  spirit  to 
do  good  to  others,  than  those  who  were 
present  at  this  convention.  From  first  to 
last  all  have  been  working  with  the  sole  aim 
to  benefit  their  fellow-creatures,  and  without 
the  least  hope  or  expectation  of  earthly  re- 
ward for  their  services. 

Our  Sunday  Schools  are  organized  in  every 
ward  wherever  the  Latter-day  Saints  live, 
and  they  are  not  confined  to  our  own  land, 
but  they  are  organized  in  all  places  where 
the  Elders  can  find  a  sufficient  number  to 
form  a  school.  The  teaching  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Gospel  to  the  children,  the  in- 
culcating  of   elevated   thoughts    and   lofty 
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desires  to  serve  God  with  their  whole  souls, 
are  the  instructions  which  are  imparted  to 
the  children.  The  125,000  pupils  and  teach- 
ers who  comprise  the  enrolled  membership  of 
our  Sunday  Schools,  were  well  represented  at 
this  convention.  These  representatives  were 
men  and  women  whose  lives  and  labors  are 
consecrated  to  helping  the  Savior  redeem  the 
children  of  men  and  break  the  power  of 
Satan  upon  the  earth.  Their  whole  souls  are 
filled  with  joy  at  this  labor,  and  while  we  say 
they  labor  without  expectation  of  earthly  re- 
ward, yet  the  spirit  that  they  enjoy  and  the 
pure  happiness  that  flows  from  their  labors, 
furnish  ample  reward  for  allj  they  do,  es- 
pecially when  they  know  that  they  have 
God's  approval  and  blessing  upon  them.  Those 
who  are  actively  engaged  in  this  labor  begin 
to  perceive  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  and 
they  foresee  the  grandeur  of  the  results  yet 
to  be  accomplished  through  this  agency. 

God  bless  the  Sunday  Schools  and  every- 
one who  works  for  their  promotion  and  suc- 
cess! 


the  young  and  is  an  earnest  Sunday  School 
worker,  told  the  children  of  the  Sunday  School  of 
which  she  is  a  teacher,  that  "order  is  the  first 
law  of  heaven,"  and  to  write  it  down  and  hand  it 
to  their  teachers. 

This  is  a  subject  that  received  the  attention  of 
the  editor  of  the  .Juvenile  Instructor  many 
years  ago.  He  frequently  had  heard  quoted 
among  the  Latter  day  Saints  that  order  is  heav- 
en's first  law,  and  he  took  the  liberty  of  saving 
that  this  was  not  a  correct  statement — that 
obedience  is  the  first  law  of  heaven,  and  tha,t  order 
is  the  result  of  obedience. 

Some  people  appear  to  think  that  the  state- 
ment that  dorder  is  heaven's  first  lawn  is  from 
the  Bible.  This  is  not  so.  The  poet  Pope,  in  his 
"Essay  on  Man,»says: 

"Order  is  heaven's  first  law;  and  this  confessed. 
Some  are,  and  must  be,  greater  than  the  rest." 

That  may  sound  well  in  poetry;  but  it  is  not 
correct  in  principle.  Our  sister  was  quite  cor- 
rect in  believing  and  stating  what  she  heard 
from  President  Joseph  F.  Smith  on  this  subject, 
that  obedience  takes  the  precedence  of  order  as  a 
law  of  heaven. 


A  FRIEND  from  Tooele  asks  the  following: 
((Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me 
whether  the  question,  (Which  is  the  first  law 
of  Heaven,>  has  ever  been  answered  by  the 
JrvEXiLE,  and  if  so,  in  which  volume  and 
number?  And  if  not,  will  you  please  answer 
the  question  in  an  early  number  and  greatly 
oblige  a  constant  subscriber  to  your  valuable 
magazine?" 

On  page  187  of  volume  32  the  above  ques- 
tion was  answered.  Perhaps  we  can  do  no 
better  than  quote,  for  the  benefit  of  this  cor. 
respondent  and  other  readers,  the  reply  then 
given.     It  was  as  follows: 

A  valued  correspondent  writes  to  us  and  in- 
forms us  that  she  has  taught  in  Primaries  and  in 
Sunday  Schools,  as  well  as  at  home,  that  "obedi- 
ence is  the  first  law  of  heaven;"  but  a  short  time 
since  one  of  the  Elders,  who  frequently  talks  to 


When  the  series,  ((Lives  of  Our  Leaders 
— The  Apostles"  was  begun  in  this  volume,  we 
expected  to  be  able  to  conclude  it  by  the 
time  the  volume  was  two-thirds  completed. 
Owing  to  the  fact,  however,  that  absence 
from  the  city  and  State  delayed  in  some  in- 
stances the  approval  of  the  sketches  by  those 
about  whom  they  were  written,  we  have  found 
ourselves  compelled,  in  order  to  complete  the 
series  in  this  volume,  to  use  more  than  one  in 
this  number.  With  the  sketches  herewith 
presented  of  Elders  Woodrulf  and  Clawson, 
we  finish  the  ((Lives  of  the  Apostles"  as  con- 
templated when  the  series  began.  Hut  another 
Apostle,  Elder  Reed  Smoot,  has  been  chosen 
during  the  year  now  ending;  and  in  the  next 
and  concluding  number  of  the  volume  will 
appear  his  biograi)liical  sketcli,  written  by 
Bishop  0.  F.  Whitney. 


FOR    OUR 

TRUE  INCIDENT  OF  A  CAT, 

>«^^^NCE  as  we  sat  upon  our  porch  we  saw 

^A/  a  small  black  kitten  slyly  peep  from 

underneath  it.     This  much  surprised 

us  all,  as  we  had  no  idea  that  a  mother  cat 

had  its  home  any  where  near. 

We  no  sooner  saw  the  kitten  than  we 
wanted  it,  and  used  many  means  to  coax  it 
from  its  mother's  watchful  care,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  that  worthy  dame. 

But  kittens  will  be  kittens,  no  matter  how 
much  their  mothers  purr  and  fuss.  That 
kitten  could  no  more  help  springing  out  after 
a  piece  of  string  that  was  temptingly  dang- 
ling just  above  the  ground  than  the  birds 
can  help  to  sing. 

We  thus  enticed  it  out  and  then  tempted 
its  appetite  with  milk,  and  so  on  until  we 
led  it  into  the  house;  and  indeed  it  didn't 
se3m  to  half  mind  it;  in  fact,  in  a  day  or  two 
it  showed  its  kitten  judgment  by  preferring 
indoors  to  its  home  under  the  porch,  even 
though  its  mother  was  there.  Perhaps,  like 
some  children,  it  rejoiced  in  being  free  from 
the  constant  parental  admonitions,  and  the 
frequent  cat-licks  it  had  had  to  submit  to. 

But  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  story 
is  yet  to  come.  The  second  evening  of  the 
kitten's  abode  indoors  a  muffled  me-owing 
was  heard  on  the  outside,  and  out  of  pity  for 
the  lonely  mother,  we  opened  the  door  that 
she  might  come  in  and  see  her  little  one. 
What  was  our  surprise  to  find  that  the  old 
cat  was  carrying  a  mouse  in  her  mouth.  She 
brought  it  straight  to  the  little  one  and  put 
it  upon  the  floor.  We  could  see  that  the 
mouse  was  injured  so  that  it  could  not  run 
very  far,  but  just  enough  for  the  kitten  to 
find  much  sport  in  it,  which  it  did  for  some 
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time,  and  then  proceeded  to  devour  it  right 
heartily.  All  this  time  the  mother  sat  gravely 
by,  very  watchful,  however,  until  the  last 
morsel  of  the  mouse  had  disappeared.  Then 
Miss  Kitty  licked  her  lips  in  a  satisfied  way, 
and  prepared  to  curl  up  for  sleep. 

The  mother  then  asked  in  plain  cat  lan- 
guage for  the  door  to  be  opened,  and  she 
straightway  vanished  in  the  darkness. 

The  next  night  the  same  thing  was  re- 
peated. On  this  night  the  mother  perhaps 
felt  satisfied  that  her  little  pussy  had  got 
into  a  good  home,  for  she  looked  around  in 
an  inquiring  manner,  and  then  seemed  to 
give  some  parting  advice  to  kitty,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  perfectly  understood,  whether 
it  was  ever  heeded  or  not;  then  she  departed 
to  return  no  more. 

Bertha  Irvine. 

FAVIE'S  SCRAPES  AND  SCRAMBLES. 

XVI. 

Oh!  who  can  tell  the  mighty  age 
Of  the  Rocky  Mountain,  so  strong  and  tall? 
Who  understands  the  wonderful  page, 
Writ  by  the  sun  and  the  storms'  wild  rage. 
On  its  rough  and  massive  wall? 

Oh!  glad  are  the  echoes  the  travelers  wake. 
While   heavenward   sending   their  grateful 
cheers, 
As  the  summit  they    gain  and    their  first 

view  take 
Of  the  valley  where  lies   the   Great   Salt 
Lake, 
And  the  home  of  the  Pioneers. 

Sometimes,  while  traveling  in  the  heat  and 
dust,  the  children  would  get  so  hungry  and 
thirsty  that  they  would  look  for  almost  any- 
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thing  along  the  road  with  which  to  refresh 
themselves.  Someone  found  out  that  even 
prickly  pears  with  much  careful  cleaning 
could  be  made  safe  for  eating  and  were  quite 
pleasant  to  the  taste. 

Rhoda  and  a  girl  a  little  older  than  her- 
self were  one  day  walking  together  and 
came  to  a  bed  of  the  prickly  pears.  They 
knew  they  must  not  stop  long,  but  thought 
they  might  each  take  just  one  pear  and  clean 
and  eat  it. 

The  other  girl  proposed  a  race  to  see  which 
could  the  more  quickly  clean  and  eat  her 
pear,  to  which  Rhoda  agreed.  In  her  anxiety 
not  to  be  beaten,  Rhoda's  competitor  began 
eating  her  pear  before  she  had  thoroughly 
cleared  it  of  its  prickers.  The  result  was  a 
very  painful  one.  The  young  girl's  lips  and 
tongue  were  badly  pierced  by  the  prickers 
which  she  had  left  on  the  fruit,  and  were  sore 
for  a  number  of  days. 

It  was  a  good  lesson  to  the  children,  who 
took  more  pains  than  ever  to  see  that  no 
prickers  were  left  on  a  prickly  pear  when  they 
began  eating  it. 

A  poor  old  line-backed  cow  gave  out  one 
day  and  had  to  be  left.  When  the  worn-out 
animal  dropped  down,  a  troop  of  birds  flew 
about,  and  some  of  them  settled  upon  her. 
One  little  magpie  was  so  impudent  and  daring 
as  not  to  fly  when  Nellie  shook  her  apron  at 
them  to  drive  them  away  from  the  cow.  So 
the  little  apron  was  quickly  dropped  over  the 
saucy  magpie,  and  Nellie  held  it  fast. 

That  was  quite  an  item  among  the  young 
folks  in  the  train.  Stories  were  told  about 
parrots  and  magpies  learning  to  talk.  How 
their  tongues  had  to  be  cut;  how  they  could 
be  taught  to  sing  and  say  funny  things,  and 
how  knowing  and  interesting  they  would  be. 


Nellie  was  going  to  have  her  bird  learn  every- 
thing that  could  be  taught  to  birds,  for  it 
was  certainly  very  intelligent.  When  she 
caught  it,  the  very  first  thing  it  tried  to  bite 
her  hand.  But  she  fed  it  some  bits  of  bread, 
and  treated  it  very  gently,  and  it  soon  learned 
that  she  was  its  friend;  or  she  thought  so,  at 
least. 

Favie  promised  to  hunt  some  sticks  and 
tacks  and  strings  and  make  a  cage  for  it;  and 
Nellie  was  going  to  make  a  great  pet  of  her 
«Mag,>»  and  keep  it  forever,  or  as  long  as  it 
would  live. 

All  the  children  wanted  to  hold  it  in  turn. 
Nellie  was  always  very  generous,  and  willing 
to  share  her  pleasures  with  others.  But  she 
did  not  quite  like  to  risk  letting  the  little 
girls  take  Mag. 

Lillie  coaxed  pitifully  to  be  allowed  to  hold 
it  just  one  minute.  Nellie  could  not  refuse 
her  baby  sister's  pleading,  and  so,  after  giv- 
ing Lillie  very  careful  instructions  just  how 
to  do,  she  placed  her  bird  in  the  lit- 
tle hands.  No  sooner  were  Nellie's  hands 
removed  from  the  bird  than,  as  if  it  knew 
perfectly  the  state  of  affairs,  it  nipped  Lil- 
lie's  finger,  when  she  quickly  let  go  of  it.  Like 
lightning  the  bird  flew  away  to  join  its  for- 
mer friends  who  were  so  much  more  to  it 
than  the  new  ones  who  were  trying  to  adopt 
it  and  make  it  feel  at  home  with  them. 

A  Brother  Fuller  and  a  young  man  named 
Mackey,  from  Salt  Lake,  met  the  train  in 
which  the  Kane  family  traveled,  and  brought 
some  ox  teams  to  help  the  company  into  the 
valleys.  The  help  was  much  needed  and 
greatly  appreciated. 

Now  the  travelers  were  nearing  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  warm  season  was  about  spent. 
Occasional  cold  storms  began  to  make  the 
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traveling  disagreeable  in  a  different  way  to 
that  experienced  in  the  heat  and  dust  of  sum- 
mer. But  there  were  still  some  bright,  pleas- 
ant days,  which  were  greatly  enjoyed. 

They  camped  one  night  by  a  small  moun- 
tain of  bare  rocks.  Afterwards,  as  they  trav- 
eled on  and  came  to  the  foot  of  the  «Rocky 
Ridge,"  they  met  a  band  of  Shoshone  Indians. 

One  of  the  Indians  rode  close  to  Favie's 
team,  and  his  pony  jumped  over  the  oxen, 
either  from  fright,  or  because  the  rider  made 
him  do  it.  That  frightened  the  oxen,  and 
also  Satsie  and  Rhoda,  who  were  riding  down 
the  hill  in  Favie's  wagon.  Rhoda  jumped  out 
of  the  wagon,  but  fortunately  was  not  hurt. 
Quite  a  commotion  was  caused  by  these  in- 
cidents. The  train  stopped,  as  the  Indians 
wanted  to  talk  and  trade  with  the  men. 
Brother  Fuller  bought  a  pony  of  one  of  the 
Indians.  And  that  evening  when  they  camped. 
Brother  Mackey  tied  Favie  on  the  pony,  and 
they  made  sport  for  the  company. 

Among  the  camping  places  at  which  the 
travelers  rested  were  places  called  Pacific 
Springs,  Little  Sandy  and  Big  Sandy.  Then 
they  came  to  Green  River,  which  is  six  hun- 
dred miles  long.  The  water  of  the  Green 
River  is  very  clear  but  has  a  greenish  cast. 
Both  Big  and  Little  Sandy  run  into  Green 
River. 

Near  their  camping  place  on  Green  River 
was  a  trading  post,  owned  by  a  Frenchman 
whose  name  was  Batteese  Leauscheau.  This 
man  had  married  two  squaws. 

He  came  to  the  train  to  see  if  he  could  buy 
or  sell  or  trade  something  with  the  travelers. 

Batteese,  as  he  was  called,  was  very  dark 
complexioned,  but  he  had  a  good-natured 
look,  and  his  voice  was  soft  and  pleasant.  He 
wore  buckskin  pantaloons  and  shirt  which 


were  trimmed  with  fringe  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, and  moccasins  which  were  beautifully 
ornamented  with  colored  beads.  Very  likely 
his  clothes  were  made  by  his  wives. 

Brother  Kane  and  some  of  the  others 
bought  some  dried  cod-fish  and  bacon  of 
Batteese;  and  after  talking  awhile  and  tell- 
ing some  stories  about  the  country  and  his 
own  life  there,  he  went  back  to  his  double- 
roomed  cabin.  Favie  went  with  him,  and 
found  that  Batteese  and  his  wives  were  very 
hospitable  and  seemed  to  live  comfortably 
and  happily  together. 

Part  of  the  train,  becoming  anxious  to  get 
to  the  valleys,  began  making  long,  hard 
drives,  leaving  the  others  behind  them.  But 
they  found  that  did  not  pay,  for  their  poor, 
worn  cattle  soon  gave  out  entirely,  and  the 
men  were  then  obliged  to  stop  and  let  them 
rest.  The  more  patient  ones,  among  whom 
was  Brother  Kane,  soon  overtook  those  who 
had  tried  to  hurry.  And  like  the  tortoise 
with  the  hare,  the  more  careful  drivers 
might  have  passed  on  and  left  the  more 
hasty  ones;  but  they  were  generous  and 
charitable,  and  helped  their  brethren  along, 
because  of  their  crippled  teams. 

It  was  past  the  middle  ;  of  September 
now,  and  cold  rain  storms  made  the  travel- 
ing very  tedious  and  difficult.  One  after- 
noon old  Turk,  as  they  called  one  of  the  best 
oxen  in  Brother  Kane's  team,  gave  out,  and 
they  had  to  go  on  and  leave  him.  When 
they  camped.  Brother  Kane  went  back  to 
see  if  Turk  would  drive  up,  and  found  him 
dead. 

Besides  the  value  of  the  ox  in  helping  to 
draw  the  wagon,  and  the  loss  to  the  family 
in  that  regard,  it  seemed  like  losing  a  near 
friend  to  have  one  of  the  faithful  animals. 
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that  had  shared  the  hardships  of  the  journey, 
die  and  have  to  be  left.  But  many  sad  ex- 
periences of  that  kind  had  to  be  met  by  the 
pioneering  Saints. 

Eighty-one  Elders  from  the  valleys,  on 
their  way  to  their  several  mission  fields, 
camped  near  Brother  Kane's  company  on 
Green  River  one  night.  Then  there  was 
singing  and  talking  and  quite  an  old-fash- 
ioned good  time.  And  the  poor  travelers 
were  revived  and  encouraged,  and  felt  that 
sometime  they  should  reach  the  resting  place 
from  which  those  Elders  had  come. 

Another  time,  Brigham  H.  Young  and 
William  Huntington's  camp  was  near  enough 
to  Brother  Kane's  so  that  he  walked  over 
and  stayed  all  night  with  them;  and  got  from 
them  some  flour  and  bacon  to  help  feed  his 
own  company,  with  some  of  whom  provi- 
sions were  beginning  to  get  quite  low. 

There  were  in  the  company  a  few  horse 
and  mule  teams.  One  morning  those  ani- 
mals were  not  to  be  found.  After  awhile 
some  Indians  came  with  them  and  said  they 
had  found  them.  The  Indians  rode  along  by 
the  wagons  for  awhile,  and  wanted  very  much 
to  trade  for  some  of  the  girls  in  the  camp. 

One  young  woman  very  foolishly  and  laugh- 
ingly accepted  an  invitation  to  ride  on  a 
horse  belonging  to  one  of  the  Indians.  No 
sooner  was  she  seated  on  the  animal's  back 
than  all  the  Indians  (five  or  six  in  number) 
gave  a  wild  whoop  and  started  the  horse  up 
the  hills  away  from  the  train. 

The  Indians  all  ran  with  and  after  the 
horse  in  great  excitement,  whooping  and 
yelling  and  urging  the  horse  on,  with  the 
frightened  girl  still  upon  its  back. 

The  train  had  to  stop,  and  the  men 
had  great  trouble  in  rescuing  the  girl. 


The  Indians  were  angry,  and  for  several 
days  they  followed  the  train  stealthily,  de- 
termined to  capture  the  girl  and  keep  her. 

Very  strict  guard  had  to  be  kept  over  the 
wagon  in  which  the  girl  had  to  be  closely  hid. 

Not  only  had  the  young  woman's  thought- 
lessness placed  herself  in  danger,  but  any 
other  girl  in  camp  was  liable  to  be  taken  off 
in  her  stead. 

It  was  discovered  that  Rhoda  was  watched 
by  one  of  the  young  «braves»  and  she  too 
had  to  be  kept  out  of  sight  in  the  back  of  a 
covered  wagon. 

On  the  first  of  October  there  was  so  heavy 
a  snow  storm  that  the  company  had  to  re- 
main in  camp  all  day. 

L.  L.  Greene  Richards. 

(CONCLDSION   IN    NEXT    NUMBER. 
J* 

THANKSGIVING. 

Dearly  we  love  Thanksgiving, 
That  blessed  and  hallowed  day, 

When  youth  and  age  are  happy. 
And  children  join  in  play. 

Our  boards  are  heavy  laden 
With  luscious  things  to  eat; 

While  friends  and  nearest  kindred 
As  one  great  family  meet. 

But  that  which  gives  most  pleasure 

Is  both  to  see  and  hear 
Our  young  folks  doing  honor 

To  pilgrim  fathers  dear; 

Who  braved  the  cruel  ocean, 
And  scaled  its  foaming  crest, 

To  find  a  land  of  freedom, 
.■\  home  for  the  oppressed. 

Where  undefiled  religion 

Might  hear  unbounded  sway. 
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And  freedom's  glorious  banner 
Unfurl  in  bright  array. 

a  R.  B. 

TO  THE  LETTER-BOX. 

Hyrum,  Utah. 
I  have  read  the  little  letter?  in  the  Juve- 
nile ever  since  I  could  read,  and  have  always 
been  interested  in  them.  Seeing  no  word 
from  Hyrum,  I  thought  a  letter  from  here 
would  be  acceptable.  We  have  seven  dis- 
trict schools,  taught  by  good  teachers.  We 
shall  start  up  the  Religion  class  this  week. 
I  was  secretary  last  year  and  hope  to  be  this 
year,  for  I  enjoyed  my  labors  very  much.  We 
had  a  heavy  snow-storm  today  (November  18) 
the  first  of  the  season.  We  have  good  Sun- 
day Schools  and  I  attend  regularly,  and 
nearly  all  of  the  school  fast  on  fast-day.  I 
have  two  brothers  away  on  missions  now — 
one  filling  a  second  mission  in  England,  and 
the  other  his  first  mission  in  the  Northern 
States.  I  hope  I  will  grow  to  be  a  gooil  man 
and  be  worthy  to  assist  in  spreading  the 
Gospel.  Wishing  success  to  the  Juvenile 
and  its  readers, 

Herschel  Wright.    Age  12. 

In  the  fall  of  1899  we  calculated  to  take  a 
trip  to  Idaho  where  my  father  was  going  to 
winter  his  sheep.  We  left  Woods  Cross  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  got  to  Mc- 
Cammon  at  three  in  the  morning  and  lay  over 
until  five.  Then  we  went  to  Bancroft,  where 
we  met  Papa  with  a  sleigh.  We  had  break- 
fast at  the  hotel,  then  we  went  to  Hatch, 
where  we  rented  a  house.  The  snow  was 
one  foot  and  six  inches  deep.  We  straight- 
ened things  around,  and  had  a  chance  to  coast 
and  skate;  and  when  the  sheep  would  go  upon 
the  hills  we  would  go  and  get  them.    At  night 


we  would  hear  the  coyotes  howl  around  the 
sheep  and  Papa  would  get  up  and  fire  his 
gun,  when  the  coyotes  would  run  away  as 
fast  as  they  could.  One  night  I  went  upon 
the  hills  with  Brother  Higginson  to  see  if  he 
had  caught  any  coyotes  in  his  trap  but  he 
had  not  caught  any;  but  I  saw  five  coyotes, 
that  night.  When  spring  came  we  came 
home. 

HoRTON  Fackrell.    Aged  10. 

Honeyville,  Utah. 
I  like  to  read  the  letters  in  the  Juvenile 
Instructor,  so  I  thought  I  would  write  one 
for  the  other  boys  to  read.  I  have  got  a 
horse,  saddle  and  bridle,  and  I  go  out  on  our 
ranch  every  summer  and  help  take  care  of 
our  cattle.  Last  summer  when  my  brother- 
in-law  and  I  were  hunting  cattle  we  found  a 
poor,  little  colt  whose  mother  was  dead.  So 
my  brother-in-law  caught  it  and  we  took  it 
home,  and  fed  it  some  milk.  Now  it  will 
eat  grain  and  it  follows  me  all  over  the  yard. 
Every  morning  it  waits  by  its  box  for  its 
grain.  Sometimes  the  baby  rides  it  while  I 
lead  it  around  the  yard. 

Horace  Hunsaker.    Aged  9. 

Harrisville. 
I  am  a  little  boy  nine  years  old,  and 
thought  I  would  write  a  story,  to  tell  you 
how  the  Lord  blessed  my  Mama.  She  had 
been  sick  for  seven  years;  and  we  lived  at 
Grandma's  four  years.  She  had  the  rheuma- 
tism, and  was  awful  sick.  She  came  pretty 
near  dying;  but  my  uncle,  who  was  on  a  mis- 
sion, wrote  home  for  the  ward  to  fast  for 
her.  They  fasted  two  days  and  she  got 
better  from  that  time  on,  and  we  have  iust 
moved  home.     We  have  been  living  in  Farr 
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West  with  Grandpa  and  Grandma  Brown,  and 
ii:)w  we  are  living  in  Harrisville. 

Floyd  T.  Taylor. 

honeyville,  utah. 
I  love  to  read  the  letters  in  the  Juvenile 
Instructor.  I  am  seven  years  old  and  I  am 
going  to  school.  We  are  building  a  new 
brick  schoolhouse.  It  will  be  done  by  Christ- 
mas. It  is  snowing  today.  My  name  is 
Utah.  When  I  was  a  little  baby  my  cousin 
that  lives  back  east  came  toHoneyvilletosee 
us.  She  thought  that  Utah  was  a  pretty 
name  so  Mama  and  Papa  gave  that  name  to 
me.     Maybe  I  will  write  another  letter. 

Utah  Hunsaker. 

St.  John,  Idaho. 
I  have  been  interested  in  reading  the 
letters  in  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  and 
thought  I  would  like  to  write  one.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  I  am  a  Mormon  girl.  I  go 
to  Primary,  Sunday  School,  and  every-day 
school.  I  am  in  the  first  intermediate  class, 
and  I  hope  I  will  grow  up  to  be  a  good 
woman,  one  that  will  be  pleasing  before 
'God.  I  think  this  is  all  for  this  time.  Hoping 
to  see  this  in  print,  I  remain 
Your  new  friend, 

Lillie  Jenkins.    Aged  10. 

Clifton,  Utah. 
Seeing  so  many  of  my  little  friends  writ- 
ing to  the  Juvenile,  I  thought  I  would  write 
a  few  lines.  I  have  three  brothers  and  one 
sister;  one  of  my  brothers  is  carrying  the 
mail  from  Hanksville  to  the  Colorado  River. 
I  go  to  Sunday  School  and  every  day  school. 


My  sister  teaches  the  primary  class;  I  am 
in  the  second  intermediate  class,  and  like 
my  teacher.  I  would  like  to  see  my  letter 
printed. 

Your  new  friend, 

Martha  Ekker.    Aged  12. 


FOR  UNCLE   PAUL   SMITH'S    BIRTHDAY. 

On  Britain's  shore  (now  four-score  years) 

A  baby  came  to  make  its  home, 
Reached  manhood's   prime    'mid    smiles    and 
tears, 

And  later  far  away  did  roam. 
The  sea  so  wide  he  sailed  across, 

And  braving  many  storms  and  fears, 
He  found  the  truth,  but  all  else  lost — 

He's  faithful  been  for  eighty  years. 

chorus: 

For  eighty  years,  for  eighty  years. 
He's  faithful  been  for  eighty  years. 

He's  deeply  drank  from  sorrow's  fount, 

Has  seen  the  hopes  of  youth  pass  by. 
But  looking  oft  on  Zion's  mount 

Has  given  no  regretful  sigh. 
His  life's  companion,  good  and  true, 

Has  gone  to  join  the  ranks  above; 
His  old  time  friends  are  growing  few. 

He's  left  to  deeds  of  faith  and  love. 

May  all  the  years  that  he  shall  stay 

To  walk  upon  the  earthly  sod, 
Be  strewn  with  blessings  'long  the  way 

While  marching  to  the  throne  of  God. 
And  thus  may  we,  as  time  glides  by, 

Be  true  whate'er  our  hopes  or  fears, 
And  serve  Him  well  who  rules  on  high 

If  we  shall  live  for  eighty  years. 

Delia  F.  Smilh. 
April  28,  1900. 
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REGULATIONS  FOR  THE   GUIDANCE  OF   SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS,  ADOPTED  BY  THE  DESERET 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION  BOARD. 

^*  INCE  the  year  1895  the  Deseret  Sun- 
^_*  1  day  School  Union  Board  has  adopted 
the  following  resolutions  and  instruc- 
tions for  the  government  and  discipline  of 
the  various  Sunday  Schools  throughout  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 
They  are  hereby  compiled,  classified  and  pre- 
sented for  the  guidance  of  the  officers  and 
teachers: 

On  Organization.  1st. — Superintendents 
and  assistant  superintendents  of  Sunday 
Schools  should  be  selected  from  among  those 
holding  the  higher  Priesthood.  In  instances 
where  suitable  and  qualified  men  holding  this 
Priesthood  cannot  be  found,  brethren  holding 
the  lesser  Priesthood  may  act  as  superintend- 
ents or  assistant  superintendents,  or  in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  properly  qualified  sisters  may 
act  in  these  positions. 

2nd. — Where  Sunday  Schools  are  organized 
in  the  various  missions  of  the  Church,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  president  of  the  mission 
select  some  Elder  to  act  as  mission  superin- 
tendent of  the  Sunday  Schools,  who  will  re- 
port directly  to  the  Sunday  School  Union 
Board.  If  desirable  every  conference  may 
have  a  superintendent  of  Sunday  Schools. 

3rd. — Whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to 
fill  vacancies  among  the  officers  and  teachers 
of  a  Sunday  School,  preference  should  be 
given  to  those  who  practice  the  Word  of 
Wisdom,  honor  the  Sabbath  day,  sustain  the 
Priesthood,  observe  the  law  of  tithing  and 
are  not  members  of  secret  societies. 

4th. — Where  the  theological  department 
is  made  up  largely  of  parents  and  elderly 
people,  it  would  be  better  to  place  pupils  who 
are  promoted  from  the  second  intermediate 
class  under  a  separate  teacher,  and  such  stu- 
dents be  classified  as  the  preparatory  theo- 


logical class.  The  work  of  this  class  should 
be  preparatory  to  the  regular  theological 
work. 

On  Discipline.  1st. — As  soon  as  a  primary 
or  intermediate  department  or  section  ex- 
ceeds the  number  of  fifty,  the  superintendent 
should,  if  he  has  suitable  teachers  and  suffi- 
cient room,  divide  it  into  two  sections.  The 
same  lessons  shall  be  taught  in  both  sections. 

2nd. — When  the  superintendent  and  the 
assistant  superintendents  foresee  that  they 
will  all  be  absent  from  the  school,  they  should 
appoint  some  one  to  take  charge,  but  in  case 
they  fail  to  make  such  appointment,  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  call  the 
roll  as  usual,  the  senior  male  teacher  of  the 
theological  department  should  then  take 
charge  of  the  school.  Should  the  Bishop  also 
be  absent,  the  senior  teacher,  providing  he 
holds  the  necessary  Priesthood,  should  direct 
the  administration  of  the  Sacrament. 

3rd. — The  minutes  of  the  Sunday  School 
should  always  show  that  the  superintendent 
presides,  if  he  be  present.  If  one  of  his  as- 
sistants takes  charge,  it  should  be  shown 
upon  the  minutes,  but  the  superintendent, 
when  present,  is  always  recorded  as  the  pre- 
siding officer.  After  the  minutes  are  read, 
if  there  are  no  amendments,  or  the  amend- 
ments ofl'ered  aie  approved,  the  minutes 
should  then  be  accepted  with  uplifted  hand. 

Teachers  who  are  present  when  the  roll 
is  called  at  10  o'clock  should  be  recorded 
«early.i> 

4th. — When  Stake  annual  Sunday  School 
conferences  are  held,  it  is  preferred  in  the 
future  that  the  Sacrament  be  administered 
at  the  morning  session,  instead  of  the  after- 
noon, as  heretofore. 

5th. — It  is  recommended  that  the  children 
should  remain  seated  during  the  opening 
prayer. 

6th.-  -It  is  preferred  that  promotion  be 
made  once  a  year.    In  special  cases  transfers 
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may  be  njade  whenever  occasion  requires; 
but  at  all  times  by  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween the  presiding  department  teacher  and 
the  superintendent. 

7th. — The  average  attendance  of  the  school 
should  be  made  up  from  the  full  attendance 
of  officers,  teachers  and  pupils  each  Sunday, 
as  ascertained  by  the  secretary.  The  annual 
average  attendance  is  ascertained  by  putting 
down  the  actual  number  in  attendance  each 
Sunday  during  the  year;  add  these  numbers 
together  and  divide  the  total  by  the  number 
of  Sunday  School  sessions  held  during  the 
year.  The  answer  will  be  the  average  attend- 
ance. 

8th.— When  the  quarterly  conference  of 
the  Stake  is  held,  the  Sunday  School  of  the 
ward  in  which  the  conference  is  held,  should 
convene  for  one  hour  in  the  morning,  from 
ten  to  eleven  o'clock,  and  a  general  program 
take  the  place  of  the  regular  exercises. 

Ordinances  and  Principles.  1st. — The  fol- 
lowing instructions  from  Superintendent 
George  Q.  Cannon  have  been  adopted  as  the 
general  sense  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  Board: 

((Officers  and  teachers  in  the  Sunday 
Schools  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  should  be 
observers  of  the  Word  of  Wisdom,  who  live 
upright  lives  and  perform  the  obligations  re- 
quired of  them,  and  who  are  living  examples 
to  the  children  they  are  called  upon  to  teach. 
In  no  office  in  the  Church  is  it  so  necessary 
for  persons  to  be  free  from  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cants, tobacco,  Sabbath  breaking,  profanity, 
etc.,  as  in  the  case  of  Sunday  School  officers 
and  teachers;  for  they  are  examples  immedi- 
ately before  the  children,  and  this  Board 
should  give  the  appointment  of  persons  so 
guilty  the  stamp  of  disapproval.  It  is  better 
that  a  position  in  a  Sunday  School  should  be 
vacant  for  a  time  than  that  men  who  are 
users  of  intoxicants  and  tobacco,  profaners 
of  Deity,  and  Sabbath  breakers,  should  be  set 
up  as  teachers  of  the  youth  of  Zion.)) 

2nd.— In  the  absence  of  the  Bishop,  the 


superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School  should, 
when  necessary,  instruct  those  administering 
the  Sacrament  to  be  cautious  about  break- 
ing more  bread  than  is  necessary  for  use  in 
the  school.  The  residue  of  the  bread  broken 
should  be  returned  to  the  brother  or  sister 
who  has  furnished  it  and  be  put  to  some  good 
use;  it  should  never  be  wasted.  The  greatest 
cleanliness  should  be  required  of  those  who 
break  the  bread.  Children  should  be  pro- 
hibited from  drinking  out  of  the  Sacrament 
cups  after  the  water  has  been  passed,  or 
from  interfering  with  the  Sacrament  service. 
Buckets  and  cups  or  dippers  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  children  to  quench  their  thirst. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  require  fast  day  offer- 
ings from  the  children. 

Miscellaneous. — Officers,  teachers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Sunday  Schools  are  expected  to 
remain  aloof  from  all  secret  societies,  and 
to  refrain  from  wearing  badges,  political  or 
others,  in  the  Sunday  School. 

Superintendents  are  requested  to  read  at 
the  regular  monthly  meetings  of  the  teachers 
all  general  instructions  of  the  Union  Board 
published  in  the  Juvenile  Instructor. 

Each  Sunday  School  should  take  one  or 
more  copies  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  so 
that  they  may  be  in  close  touch  with  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Board  and  be 
informed  as  to  its  rulings. 

Superintendents  of  Sunday  Schools  are 
asked  to  furnish  the  Stake  superintendents 
and  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Board 
with  copies  of  all  printed  matter  originating 
with  them,  which  they  propose  to  use  in  their 
schools. 

Contentions  and  debates  on  religious  ques- 
tions, wherein  men  assume  positions  for  the 
sake  of  argument  and  then  undertake  to  up- 
hold them,  should  not  be  permitted  in  our 
Sunday  Schools. 

In  the  announcement  of  hymns,  superin- 
tendents should  give  the  pages  of  both  the 
hymn  and  the  song  book. 

Under  the  approval  and  direction  of  the 
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Bishopric,  each  school  shall  meet  once  a 
year  in  special  session,  or  Ward  Sunday 
School  conference,  and  by  vote  sustain  the 
officers  and  teachers  of  the  school.  A  special 
program  may  be  rendered  and  the  session 
shall  only  last  during  the  usual  time  of  hold- 
ing Sunday  School.  A  desirable  time  to  hold 
such  special  sessions  would  be  on  the  Sunday 
nearest  the  date  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
organization  of  the  school. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  we  sub- 
mit the  following  report,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Board: 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Nov.  8.  1900. 

To  the  General  Superintendency  and  members 
of  the  Board  of  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union, 

Dear  Brethren: — In  accordance  with  the 
action  of  this  Board  at  the  special  meeting 
held  on  November  5,  1900,  appointing  the 
undersigned  a  committee  to  report  on  books 
of  reference  to  be  used  in  our  Sunday  School 
work,  we  have  given  the  matter  our  careful 
consideration  and  are  unanimous  in  making 
the  following  recommendations. 

First:  That  no  books,  other  than  the  Bible, 
Book  of  Mormon,  Doctrine  and  Covenants, 
and  Pearl  of  Great  Price,  already  adopted  by 
the  Board,  shall  be  considered  as  te.xt-books. 

Second:  That  we  recognize  the  importance 
of  and  sustain  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  the 
official  organ  of  the  Union;  the  Deseret  Sun- 
day School  Union  Leaflets;  the  cards,  pub- 
lished for  concert  recitation;  the  Treatise, 
the  Bible  and  Book  of  Mormon  charts;  and 
other  publications  issued  by  the  Union  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  our  Sunday  Schools. 

Third:  That  we  recommend  as  useful  and 
reliable  helps  in  studying  the  Scriptures  and 
in  planning  lessons  the  following  five  works: 
Articles  of  Faith,  Story  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, Life  of  Joseph  Smith,  by  George  Q. 
Cannon,  Compendium  and  the  Faith  Promot- 
ing Series. 

Fourth:  That,  while  there  are  many  other 


publications  that  may  be  useful  as  works  of 
reference,  we  have  concluded  not  to  make 
further  recommendations. 
Your  Brethren, 

Levi  W.  Richards, 
S.  B.  Young, 
Henry  Peterson. 
Committee. 

annual  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CONFERENCE  OF 
UINTAH  STAKE. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Sunday 
Schools  of  Uintah  stake,  Utah,  convened  at 
Vernal,  September  15th  and  16th,  1900,  with 
Stake  Superintendent  James  Hacking  pre- 
siding. Elder  Thomas  C.  Griggs  represented 
the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Board. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Stake  Chorister 
Thomas  Bingham,  "Beautiful  Zlon»  was  sung 
by  the  combined  schools  and  congregation. 
Prayer,  and  singing  of  "Little  Children,  Love 
the  Savior.)) 

Superintendent  James  Hacking  felt  pleased 
at  the  opportunity  afforded  the  Sunday  School 
workers  of  the  stake  in  again  holding  a  con- 
ference; regretted  the  prevalence  of  measles 
now  raging  in  the  valley  and  restricting 
somewhat  the  attendance  at  the  conference. 

During  the  two  days'  conference  the  at- 
tendance increased  with  each  session,  and  it 
was  favored  with  the  presence  of  Stake  Pres- 
ident S.  R.  Eennion  and  his  counselors  R.  S. 
Collett  and  James  Hacking,  the  latter  being 
stake  superintendent  of  Sunday  Schools. 
Each  addressed  the  conference  in  words  of 
eloquence,  cheer  and  counsel. 

Superintendent  David  Timothy  reported 
the  Jensen,  Superintendent  Thomas  Bingham, 
the  Millward,  Superintendent  John  Evans,  the 
Merrill,  Elder  George  A.  Davis,  the  Pleasant 
View,  and  Superintendent  H.  W.  Woolley  the 
Vernal  schools. 

Class  exercises  were  given  by  the  first 
intermediate  department  of  Pleasant  View 
Sunday  School,  under  the  direction  of  Sister 
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Dora  Slaugh,  by  the  second  intermediate  of 
Vernal,  Brother  Ashley  Bartlett,  teacher.and 
by  the  Millvvard  primary  department,  Sister 
Melvina  Glines,  teacher. 

The  Ten  Commandments  were  repeated  in 
concert  by  the  congregation,  conducted  by 
Professor  A.  B.  Anderson;  and  the  Articles 
of  Faith  recited  in  like  manner,  withlElder  R. 
L.  Woodward  leader.  These  were  followed  by 
the  Testimony  of  the  Three  Witnesses  to  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  after  which  Elder  Griggs 
called  for  any  present  who  had  seen  or  heard 
either  of  the  three  witnesses.  Four  persons 
arose  who  had  seen  and  heard  one  or  more  of 
them.  Elder  Griggs  during  the  time  of  the  con- 
ference also  spoke  upon  the  following  topics: 
encouragement  of  Sunday  School  musical  ex- 
ercises, value  of  Bible  and  Book  of  Mormon 
picture  charts  in  the  primary  department 
work,  the  growth  and  progress  of  our  Sunday 
Schools  and  their  work,  responsibilities  of 
those  teaching  and  laboring  in  the  schools, 
the  necessity  and  practicability  of  a  stake 
union  organization  and  its  advantages,  sa- 
credness  and  importance  of  the  Sacrament, 
the  inexpediency  of  Latter-day  Saints  con- 
necting themselves  with  secret  organizations, 
and  the  baneful  effect  upon  their  faith  such 
a  connection  producer. 

The  authorities  of  the  Church  and  Sunday 
School  were  duly  presented  and  sustained. 

The  Sacrament  was  administered  to  the 
conference  by  Elders  S.  L.  Richardson  and 
A.  T.  Collett. 

Seven  schools  were  reprefented,  and  re- 
ports upon  stake  Sunday  School  labors,  visits 
made,  instructions  given,  were  presented  by 
the  stake  superintendency,  Elders  James 
Hacking,  J.  P.  Rudy  and  C.  B.  Bartlett. 
«Who's  on  the  Lord's  Side?  Who?»  was 
rendered  in  excellent  voice  by  Elder  David 
Manwaring. 

During  the  noon  interval  of  Sunday  an  of- 
ficers' and  teachers'  meeting  was  hold,  in 
which  important  (luestions  were  presented 
and  satisfactorily  answered  by  the  visiting 
brother.     The  programed  hymns  and  music 


were  given  with  good  effect  by   choir   and 

congregation. 

C.  H.  Colton,  Stake  Sunday  School  Secretary. 

ECHOES  OF  THE   SECOND   CONVENTION  OF  LAT- 
TER-DAY SAINTS   SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union  Board  to  publish  in  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor, at  an  early  date,  a  complete  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  of  the  second  con- 
vention of  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  held  in 
the  Assembly  Hall,  Salt  Lake  City,  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  November  12th  and  1.3tb,  1900. 
We  here  present  a  few  of  the  mental  echoes 
of  that  interesting  occasion. 

The  white  and  blue  badge-bedecked  dele- 
gates, nearly  filling  the  hall,  gave  it  an  ani- 
mated appearance. 

Pencils,  tabs  and  note  books  were  freely 
used  and  the  «query  box"  soon  gave  evidence 
of  plethora. 

The  messenger  boys  both  at  the  ball  and  at 
the  reception  rooms  did  their  duty  "man. 
fully.)) 

Organ,  stand  and  gallery  front  gave  pleas- 
ing evidence  of  the  taste  and  good  judgment 
of  the  committee  on  decorations. 

The  thirty  minute  singing  practice  each 
session,  was  a  half  hour  well  spent,  and  many 
excellent  voices  could  be  detected  in  the  as- 
sembly. 

What  a  pleasant  surprise  to  President 
Joseph  F.  Smith,  and  the  congregation,  was 
the  presentation  to  him  of  the  handsome 
bouquet — a  graceful  recognition  of  his  natal 
day! 

Moistened  eyes,  palpitating  hearts,  eager 
attention  and  the  earnest  amen,  manifested 
only  too  well  the  accord  of  the  convention  in 
the  remarks  of  President  Lorenzo  Snow  when 
referring  to  the  possibe  return  of  many  of 
those  present  to  the  center  stake  of  Zion, 
Jackson  County,  Missouri. 

Professor  .1.  J.  McClellan  gained  access  to 
many  a  heart  in  his  rendition  of  the  Shepherds' 
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Chorus  and  other  numbers  he  gave,  as  did 
also  some  of  the  vocalists  in  their  selections. 

How  cute  the  kindergarten  class  children 
and  teachers  looked  in  their  model  exercises 
on  the  elevated  platform! 

Delegates,  would  you  enjoy  anew  the  pleas- 
ure and  profitableness  of  the  remarks  of  the 
various  lecturers?  If  so,  read  again  the  pro- 
gram you  took  home  with  you. 

Hall,  temple  grounds,  street,  home  and 
office  resounded  with  expressions  of  satisfac- 
tion from  delegates  in  the  labors  of  the  vari- 
ous convention  committees. 

Now  brethren,  and  sisters,  to  our  Heaven- 
blessed  labor  and  work,  work,  work  for  God 
and  His  cause! 

IMPORTANT  CHANGES  IN  THE  DESERET  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL  UNION  BOARD. 

At  the  time  of  his  demise  Elder  George 
Goddard  was  first  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Church.  To 
this  position  Elder  Karl  G.  Maeser  was  a 
short  time  ago  called.  This  left  the  office  of 
second  assistant  superintendent  vacant.  At 
a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union,  held  in  the 
Assembly  Hall,  during  the  late  convention, 
November  12,  this  vacancy  was  filled  by  the 
unanimous  selection  of  Elder  George  Reyn- 
olds. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  Board,  held  Thursday, 
November  15,  1900,  Elder  Anthon  H.  Lund, 
of  the  council  of  the  Apostles,  was  chosen  a 
member  of  that  Board. 

In  the  presentation  of  the  general  Sunday 
School  authorities  the  above  changes  should 
be  noted. 

FIRSTS  AND  SECONDS,  ETC. 

The  Pocatello  stake  was  the  first  stake  to 
obtain  and  pay  for  their  order  of  ('Jubilee 
History  of  Latter-day  Saints  Sunday  Schools." 

The  first  subscription  with  remittance  for 


the  Juvenile  Instructor,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union,  was  re- 
ceived by  mail  from  W.  H.  Steed,  Cardston, 
Alberta,  Canada. 

The  first  personally  paid  up  subscription  to 
the  Juvenile  Instructor  under  the  Sunday 
School  Union  Board  management  was  received 
November  13,  1900,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  from 
Superintendent  Joseph  F.  Tracy,  Yost,  Utah; 
and  the  second  from  Brother  James  M. 
Shupe,  Eden,  Utah,  on  Tuesday,  November 
13,  1900,  at  5:4-5  p.  m.  These  are  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twenty  thousand  subscribers  we 
hope  soon  to  see  on  the  Juvenile  Intsruct- 
or's  subscription  list. 

JORDAN  STAKE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION. 

The  superintendency  of  the  Sunday  Schools 
of  Jordan  stake,  consisting  of  Elders  James 
Blake,  Joseph   J.  Williams,  Jr.,  and   German 

E.  Ellworth,  with  their  aids.  Elders  Armand 

F.  Rundquist,  John  W.  Wheadon,  Edward 
Ockey,  Gustave  L.  Ohlson  and  Albert  Glover, 
Jr.,  have  organized  themselves  into  a  stake 
Sunday  School  board. 

They  will  hold  their  meetings  at  South 
Jordan  on  the  first  Thursday  of  each  month 
at  7:30  p.  m.  Their  stake  Sunday  School 
union  meetings  will  be  held  in  Sandy,  on  the 
second  Monday  of  each  month,  at  7:30  p.  m. 

notelets. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Elder  J.  W.  Sum- 
merhays  our  library  has  been  enlarged  to  the 
extent  of  two  more  volumes. 

Superintendents,  are  your  deacons  and 
janitors  taking  note  of  the  change  in  the 
seasons,  and  are  they  making  comfortable 
in  good  time  your  school  rooms  on  Sunday 
morning? 

Communications  for  the  office  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  should  be  addressed: 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union, 

408  Templeton  Building, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


UTAH  COMMERCIAL  &  SAVINGS  BANK, 

SKLT     L.KKB     CITV,      UTKH. 

W,  F.  ARMSTRONG,  Prest.  JOSEPH  E.  CAINE,  Cashier 

4  Per  Cent  Interest  Paid  on  Savings  Deposits. 

Deposits  received  by  Mail  or  Express  promptly  credited  and 
acknowledged.      Courteous   treatment  accorded  everyone. 


IS   YOUR  HOfflB  I|4SURBD? 

K66D  Money  ai  Home 

By  Securing  a  Policy  in  the 

HOME 


if  7-  THE 

COMPANY 

TAKE   YOUR 

RISK. 


DON'T 
CARRr 
YOUR  OWN 
RISK. 


FIRE 
°^  UTAH 


HEBER  J.  GHflllT  &  CO., 

GenePal  Agents. 

20-26   South  laoin,     -     -       Salt  Uake  City. 


pine  Jemelpy 

Watches.      Friendship  Hearts.      Baby  Rings 

Diamond  Rings.       Lockets.       Clocks. 

Ijadies'   Chains. 

WEDDING  RINGS  A  SPECIALTY. 

HENRY  REISER, 

.  12  E.  First  South.        SALT   LAKE  CITY 


LIFE 

OR  DEATH 


Taking  out  a  policy 
....In  ... 


THE  MUTDAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Of  New  York, 

Means  preparing  for  life  Kyou  live  or 
lor  death  if  you  die.  Every  dollaryou 
pay  Into  the  company  la  a  dollar  saved 
and  a  dollar  Invested,  and  will  bring 
you  good  returns.  In  the  event  of 
death  your  family  Is  provided  for,  but 

YOU    DON'T    HAVE    TO    DIE  TO    WIN. 

For  further  Information  on  thla  Im- 
portant subject  apply  to 


No, 


RULON  S.  WELLS 

Managing  Agent, 

Offices,    5-10   Commercial    Block, 

S^LT   LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

SlOO  REWARD  $100. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  ts  at  least  oue  dreaded  disease  that 
science  has  been  able  to  cure  In  all  Its  stages,  and 
that  Is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  Is  the  only  posi- 
tive cure  to  the  medical  fraternity.  Catarrh  bemg  a 
cnnHtitutional  disease,  requires  a  constitutional 
treatment.  Hall's  CatHrrh  Cure  Is  taken  Internally, 
acting  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system,  tliereby  destr*  ying  the  foundation  of  the 
disease,  and  fiivlnt?  the  patient  strength  by  building 
up  the  cunBtttutlou  and  assisting  nature  In  doing  its 
work.  The  proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  itB 
curative  powers,  that  they  offer  Ou«  Hundred  Dol- 
lars for  any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list 
of  testinionlals. 

Ad<tresa,  F   J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c' 

Hall's  Kamlly  Pills  are  the  best. 


W.  B. 


Only  p[:i?niCLGii^5i::s^_ 

Every  pair  of  lenses,  every  frame,  every  eyeglass  chain 
and  hook  undergoes  a  careful  inspection  before  leaving  my 
hands.  Each  lens  is  accurately  measured,  if  out  of  focus  one 
one  hundredth  part  of  an  inch  it  is  thrown  out,  in  other  words 
I  guarantee  satisfaction.  People  out  of  town  can  buy  of  me 
satisfactorily  by  mail. 

HOSHIVIEH,  EXPEHT  OPTIGIflN,  ^3  Ui.  First  Soath,  salt  Lake  City. 
(When  writing  please  mention  this  paper.) 


SH.  vB    I  OUr%      And  when  you  get  a 
nrQI^Q'^  ^        dollar,  deposit  it  with 

Z:iOIN'3 

Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Company. 


We  pay  4  per  cent,  interest  on  Saving 
Deposits  in  any  amount,  from  one  dollar 
to  thousands.    Write  for  any  information 
desired. 
Lorenzo  Snowr,  George  M  Cannon, 

President.  Cashier. 


T    S.  HARLAN.  D  OS. 


C.HARRIETT  HARLAN,  D.D.S 


HND 


HARliAK, 


HOURS,  9  to  5. 


DENTISTS. 

Room  233  0.  F.  Walker  Buildino 


SALT    LAKE    CITY- 


Cannon  Book  Store. 

ALL  THE  CHURCH 
PUBLIC/VTIONS.  J-  J- J- 
■^><^-%> 
School  Books  and   Stationery  at  Whole- 
sale  and  Retail. 


FREE 


Handsome  iS. 
Holiday  Spoon 

The  cut  shows  an  elegant  Coffee  Spoon  that  is 
novel  in  desijjn  and  sure  to  please. 

On  the  front  appears  the  open  fireplace  and  a 
stocking,  without 
■«-hich  no  Christmas  is 
complete.  The  tree 
loaded  -with  good 
things  is  distinctly- 
seen  above  the  narrow 
part  of  the  handle,  on 
which  appearsin  plain 
letters  the  words 
"  Merry  Christmas." 
In  the  gold  bowl  we 
see  old  Santa  Claus 
with  his  flowing  locks 
and  his  grey  beard» 
swinging  his  whip 
threateningly  over  the 
back  of  his  fleet  rein- 
deer. Altogether  it  is 
a  most  pleasing  picture 
and  proper  emblem  of 
Merry  Christmas.    • 

On  the  back  of  the 
handle  are  the  glad 
bells  which  "ring  out 
the  old  and  "ring  in 
the  new,"  and  under- 
neath old  Father  Time 
with  his  cruel  scythe. 
"Happy  Kew  Year" 
completes  the  decor- 
ation on  the  back  of 
the  handle. 

Altogether  it  is  a 
most  beautiful  article 
suitable  for  a  holiday 
present  for  one's  self 
or  a  friend.  The  col- 
lection of  handsome 
spoons  has  assumed  iu 
many  localities  the 
proportion  of  a  hu^e 
fad  and  this  spoon  is 
good  enough  to  place 
beside  any  of  them. 

This  spoon  is  the 
most  suitable  Christ- 
mas gift  you  could 
make  to  ladies,  Sunday 
school  children,  or 
children  in  the  public 
or  day  schools  ;  church 
fairs  often  use  several 
hundred  of  them. 


gr.^f 


BUV  $3.00 


worth  and  upwards  at  my  store 
before  December  3 1  st  and  get  one 
of  these 

HANDSOME  COMBINATION 
SOUVENIR  SPOONS 


FREE-^^^ 


with  my  best  wishes. 

(5*     ftS*     9£r^     *^^ 

Remember  the  Place, 

O.    3.    UEINSEIN, 

JEin^EL-ER, 


SEND     FOR    CATA.LOGUES.  63    B-piPst    South    StPeet,    Salt  Uake    City. 

(When  writing  please  mention  this  paper.") 


^^^: 


l^i 


Y^e  Py^NS  YEAR 


Is  Pephaps  a  SouHul 
Theme  fop  Poets. 


BUT  THE  FACT  me  mant  to 
imppess  on  youf  mind  IS  ^  oe  ^ 

WE  ARE  VERY   HUGH   ALIVE. 

The    Season  Suggests 

CUTTERS. 

PMSSeNGER 

SL-eiGHS, 
BOB    SLBIGHS. 

STORES. 

We  have  them  at  prices  that  will  certainly 
tempt  you  to  buy.  A  postal  card  or  a  letter  to 
any  of  our  houses  will  bring  a  prompt  reply, 
giving  all  necessary  information. 

— ».^.^  ■^,  -^  -^  -^  ■^  ^■.^;^  ^.^.^^ 

■^^  V-!* . V  •  V  ■  V  ■  V  iW  ^^F^  ^.  V-  w 


LEST  YOU  FORGET,  we  again  re- 
mind  you  that  we  carry  ONLY  THE 
BEST;  and  that  the  following  is  our 
mark  "^^"^^^ 


GONSOLlDflTtD  IMPLEMENT  GO., 

SMT  LAKE  CITY,  OGDEN  AND  LOGAN.  UTAH. 

IDAHO    FALLS,    MONTPELIER    AND    BLACKFOOT.  IDAHO. 


SKNTTt     CLHUS     ON     TI7«5E. 


S-0-H-M-E-R 


We  have  the  State  Agency 
for  this  


CELEBRATED  PIANO 

Also     for    several     other 
good  Pianos  and  Organs. 


Musical  Merchandise  a 
Specialty 


Call  or  write  for  prices 
and  terms. 


VAN  WALTERS 


351  24th  Street, 


OGDEN,  UTAH. 


With'your  holiday  buying.  A  present  should  be 
useful,  ornamental  and  appropriate.  A  watch  or 
a  finger  ring  makes  a  perfect  gift.  We  can  sell 
you  an  accurate  watch  or  a  solid  gold  ring  for 
little  money.  Mail  orders  receive  careful  attention 


JOHN  DflYNES  &  SOHS, 

JEWELiEt^S    HND    OPTICIflfJS, 
26  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 


If  you  are  suffering  from  any  old  Chronic, 
Nervous  Disease  of  whatever  char- 
acter 

CALL  OR  WRITE    TO 

DR.  E.  S.  PAYNE, 

142  S.  Main  St.  Salt  Lake  City. 

Second  Hand  Fupniture,  Carpets, 

liinoleams,  Stoves,  Etc. 

246  State  Street,  SHUT  IiHKE  CITY. 


THE  GOLDEN  EAGLE  STORE,  ^  ^  ^ 

260    MAIN    STREET,    SALT    LAKE   CITY,l 

Sells  Furs,  Collarettes,  Capes,  Ladies'  Furnishings,  Ladies*  Skirts,  Shirtwaists, 
Hats,  Gloves,  Hosiery,  Ribbons,  Toilet  and  Fancy  Articles,  Dry  Goods, 
Notions,  and,  in  fact,  almost  anything  you  want  in  good,  reliable  goods, 
cheaper  than  any  other  house  in  Salt  Lake  City.  One  Lowest  Cash  Price  to  all. 

3niB      KRE     Cl-OSING     OUT 


H. 


Chinaware,  Queesware,  Glassware  and  Iron   Toys  at  a  Big  Discount. 

TKTHH7VT,     Rropribtoh. 


W.  S.  F^IERCE, 


HUUFICTDRER 
OF 
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SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

Sehool,  Chupeh,  Opena      pORfllTOt^B 

70  West  Second  South  Street, 

SALT    LAKE   CITY,  -  UTAH. 

-WRITE  FOR  CATALOGDE. 


New  York  Dental  Parlors. 

Rooms  2,   3,  4  Eagle  Building,  71    W.   2nd  South. 
XBETH       eXTRKCXED       SnilTHOUX      PKIN. 


s 


GOOD    SET    OF    TFETH    $8  GO. 
Fit  Guaranteed. 

Teeth  Extracted 25    Teeth  filled  with  Cement..  .50 

Teeth  filled  with  Silver..  .75    Teeth  filled  with  Gold i.oo 

Teeth  Cleaned 50    22  Karet  Gold  Crown  $4.  to  |6. 

Porcelain  Crown  $4. 

CROWN  AND  BRIDGE  WORK  A  SPECIALTY 

DR.  LANG,  Proprietor. 

(When  writing  please  mention  this  paper.) 


THIS  HflflDSOIWE   SUIT 

Fof  Boys  of  13  to  19  Yeaps, 
By  Mail  Postage  Prepaid  fop  $5.65. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  best  suits  we  have  seen  this  year  for 
the  money. 

The  fabric  is  a  handsome  dark  gray  mixed  cassimere — kind  of 
a  pepper  and  salt  design.  The  coat  is  round-cut  or  square-cut 
style,  well-lined  and  well-tailored. 

It's  made  long-pant  style  and  comes  for  ages  13  to  19. 

We  know  the  suit  cannot  be  duplicated  anywhere  for  less  than 
a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  more. 

We'll  mail  you  a  suit,  postage  prepaid  to  your  town,  for  $5.65. 

Better  send  early  for  these  won't  last  long  at  this  price. 

See  our  offer  in  issue  of  November  15,  on  boys  knee-pant  suits. 


RKLT     J-.TK.Ke     CITV. 

Jt   jt   ^   Write  for  our  Circular  "'WHAT  TO  BUY  THE   MEN  FOR  XMAS." 


Cannon  Book  Store, 


SUCCESSORS  TO- 


GEORGE  Q.  CANNON  &  SONS  CO., 

DESERET  NEWS,  Proprietors. 

School  and  Office  Supplies,  Books,  Stcifionerv  and  Tovs,  Mormon 
Churct^i  PuPliccirions  and  Sundciv  School  Supplies. 

Jn^HOLesKLB    KND    R6TKIL.  ■»! SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


G.  F.  CUh]VIER&BRO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

F*A.iNTS,     Oils     and      Brushes. 
PLATE  AND  WINDOW  GLASS. 


Pioneer  Show  Case  Manufacturers. 
All  Kinds  of  Leaded  and  Art  Glass. 
Roof  Pitch  and   Black  Roof  Paints. 

20  E.  First  South  Street,  ^— -ekw 
sa.lt  lake  city. 

(When  writing  please 


The  VVell-Knowrv  Grocer  who  Conclucfefl 
a  l^laln  5rreet  Store  tor  manv  vears  has 
receiAtIv  opened  up  In  tt\e 

GRHIN    BUSINESS. 

Carp/in<j  a  Ixirgc  Stools  of.^j«j« 

Soutii  Jordan  Milling  Go's  Choice  Brands  of  Flour. 

Prices  are   RIGHT.         Delivery  FROHPT. 
Use   Phone    957.         IS   H.   3i«d    South   Street. 

mention  this  paper.) 


OSTEOPATHY,  THE  TRUE  IBETgOD  OF 
HEflUflG  DISEASE 


<U,,^a!iS'^=^!r*«^iS-^ 


DR.  U.  M.  BROWDER  is  a  graduate  from  the 
American  School  of  Osteopathy,  under  the  per- 
sonal instruction  of  Dr.  A.  T.  Still,  the  founder 
of  the  science  and  president  of  the  American 
School. 


Osteopathy  as  a  therapeutic  agency  is  rational 
and  purely  scientific.  Osteopathy  is  mechanical 
therapeutics,  or  scientific  manipulations,  involv- 
ing the  idea  of  the  removal  of  pressure  on  nerves 
^nd   blood   vessels  and  other  vital   parts  of  the 


body  and  the  removal  of  obstruction  to  the  vital 
fluids  and  forces  of  the  human  body.  This  has 
been  demonstrated  in  Salt  Lake  City  a  number  of 
times  by  Dr.  Browder  in  the  curing  of  Chronic 
Rheumatism.  Asthma,  and  Chronic  Constipation. 
Many  of  the  peo;.le  of  Salt  Lake  City  have 
tested  this  new  science  within  the  last  four 
months  and  have  been  convinced  that  Osteopathy 
is  the  only  scientific  method  of  treating  Chronic 
Diseases. 


DISEASES  TREATED. 


DR.  BROWDER  successfully  treats  all  diseases 
Acute  or  Chronic,  but  for  the  information  of  the 
afflicted  we  mention  the  following  diseases  in 
this  connection:  Rheumatism  in  all  its  forms; 
Asthma;  Chronic  Constipation;  Functional  Heart 
Troubles;  Curvature  of  the  Spine;  Neurosthenia; 
Dyspepsia  and  all  forms  of  Indigestion;  Head- 
ache; St.  Vitus'  Dance;  Piles;  Locomotor  Ataxia; 
Wryneck;  Bronchitis;  All  Diseases  peculiar  to 
Throat  and  Lungs;  All  Diseases  of  Bones  and 
Joints  and  all  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 


DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN 
A  SPECIALTY. 


Osteopathy  has  done  wonders  for  afflicted 
women  in  the  treatment  of  Irregular  and  Painful 
Menstruations,  Leucorrhea  and  Prolapsus. 


KL-L-     EXHTV^INHTIONS      F=REE.- 


DR.  U,  M,  BROWDER,  A.  M,  D.  O. 


OFFICE    HOURS: 

From  8  a.  m.  to  12  noon. 
From  I  p.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 


212  D.   F.   WAliKER  BUlIiDlNG. 


(When  writing  please  mention  this  paper.) 
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LEAV  ho  oaXT  LAEB  OITT. 
6 — For   Grand    Junction.    Denver    and 

points  east  8:30  a.m. 

1 — For  Frovo,  Grand  Junction  and  all 

points  east 3:16  p.  m. 

4— For  ProTO,  Grand  Junction  and  all 

points  East 8  20  p.m. 

10— For  Bingham,   Ijehl,  Provo,  Heber, 
Manti,    Belknap,    and   Intermediate 

points 7;60  a.  m 

8 — For  Eureka,  Payaon,  Heber,   Provo 

and  Intermediate  points 6;00p.  m. 

8— For  Ogden  and  the  West 11  :(jOp, m. 

1— For  Ogden  and  the  Wnst 1 :00  p.  m. 

5— For  Ogden  and  the  West 9:46  a.  m. 

«— For  Park  City  8  00  a.m. 

AKEIVBS  AT  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 
5— From  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  the 

east 9:30  a.m. 

1— From  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  the 

east 12:45  p  m. 

3— From  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  the 

east - 10:60  p.m. 

9 — From  Provo,  Heber,  Bingham ,  Eureka, 

Belknap,  MantI,  intermediate  points  6.00  p.  m. 

6— From  Ogden  and  the  West 8  20  a.m. 

2— From  Ogden  and  tiie  West 3:05 p.m. 

4-From  Ogden  and  the  West 8:10p.m. 

7— From  Eureka,  Payaon,  Heber,  Provo 

and  Intermediate  points 10:00  a.m. 

41— From    Phi-It  ntrr  .  6:46p.m. 

PKEFECT  DINING  CAK  SERVICE. 


Si3^  IVIillion  Dollars 
Spent 

.^1-      BY  THH       l^. 
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TICKET  OFFICE,  108  W.  SECOND   SOUTH  STREET. 

(PO»TOFPI0B  OOBHBB.) 


In   Improving   What  Was  Originally  the 
Finest  Track  in  the  West. 

ReSVJLT. 

A  comparatively  straight  and  level  roadbed  ballasted  with 
dustless  Sherman  Granite,  rendering  possible  the  highest 
r&te  of  speed  together  with  the  greatest  deeree  of  safety. 
The  magnitudeof  the  workmust  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

in£HRT     DOES     IT     7U5E«N? 

Solid  comfort,  security  and  pleasure  to  our  patrons. 
KR©     VO\J     GOING     ©KST? 

If  so  you  cannot  afford  to  go  via  any  other  than  this 
ROYAL  HIGHWAY.  Further  information  on  application 
personally  or  by  letter  to 

F.  B.  CHOAT,  General  Agent, 

Salt  Lake  City. 


DAYN&S  MUSIC  GOMPflNY. 


Successors  to  DAYNES  &  COAI/TER. 
*«•     THE     L.BROING     J«SUSIO     DEPCLERS.     ■**■ 
OHIOKERING,        ^  Special  Attention  given  to  E8TEY  ■\ 

FISHER  and  I  PIANOS.  M«"  Orders.  and  1 0R6AJIS. 

STERIiINO  j  OTTALOGUE  PRCC.  8TEBLESO      ) 

^  Publishers  of  L.  D.  S.  Anthem  Book,  j* 

J.J.  DAYHES.  Jr..  Manager.    P.  0.  Box  1090.  -^^^EVERYTHIHG  KNOWN  IN  MUSIC. 


Scenic  Line™ World 


::bENVERAND 

RIOGRANDt 

•RAILROAD. 


THE  POPULAR  THROUGH 
CAR  LINE  FROM  THE  «» 


NORTHWEST 


TO  ALL  POINTS 


EAST 


a  F.  NEVINS,  CtncttI  A(nii  S.  K.  HOOPER,  C.  P.  <k  T. , 

SALT  LAKE  QTY.  tn'AH  DENVn,00ka 


,'i^ 


Christmas  Presents,  ^^  ^ 

We  have  a  spier  .d  assortment  of  Fancy  Rockers,  Chairs, 
Stands,  ..Tabour  .,  Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Desks  and 
innumerable  ~artit  s  both  ornamental  and  useful — just  the 
thing  for  presents.  -'  It  is  a  good  time  now  to  make  your 
selection  while  our  stock  is  full. 

^^H  ^^MT  ^^W  ^^W 

H.  DIINVv^OODEY  F^URINITURE  CO. 

SALT     LAKE     CITY. 


M"*lgigig^BiStgJgigWlg»glgUgig^gigigigig^ggagWig«gie!»»!ggglgagigigi^^ 


r 


THE  DELICIOUS  BRCSKrAST  POOD. 
TRY  IT,  AND  YOU  WILL  ST7W   BY  IT. 


I 


i  eery  Drothers      Vy  heat  r"  lakes, 

Which  possess  a  navor  to  be  found 
in  no  otl^er  breal^fast  food,    j-    j-    J- 


;     AWARDED  SPEQAL  GOLD  MEDAL  AT  UTAH  STATE  FAIR,  1900. 
,  A  Creditable  Home  Industry.  At  all  Grocers. 


JOHN  HENRY  SMITH,  President. 


LEWIS  M.  CANNON,  Vice-President. 


O.  H.  PETTIT,  Secy,  and  Treas 


Z. 


Co-op.  Furniture  Co., 

31.  iZ%  35.  37  South  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Farniture,  Carpets,  Curtains,  Steel  Ranges,  Stoves,  Etc.     CaE 
and  Examine  our  Goods  and  Prices  or  write  for  Prices. 

W.  N.  WILLIAMS,  SuperJntendenU 

j  I  It   is  well  known  that  this  fa'  lous  institution  was  orig'insJlv 

1 1  organized  for  the  inportation  of 

6ji  General  IMerchandise. _ 

1! 
j  [  Growing:  continuously,  it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah 

j  [  for  the  purchaser  of  Dress  and  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and 

Ml  J  Garments,  Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing,  Carpets  and  Wall  Paper, 

j  >  Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery,  Glass,  Stoves, 

•     j  [  Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  etc,  whether  the  intent  be  to  buy  at  WLile- 

I]  [  sale  or  Retail 

j  1  T.  G.  WEBBER, 

•          1!  ^»"I*J"''r.r'.,.h                                                           Superintendent. 

*              J  I  5alt  Lake  City,  Utah.                                                                                           ^ 
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[when  writing  plkase  mention  this  paper] 


